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GRIM  CARE,  anxiety,  morcseness,  all  this  rust  of  life,  ought 
to  be  scoured  off  by  the  oil  of  mirth.  It  is  better  than  emery.  Every 
man  ought  to  rub  himself  ivith  it.  A  man  without  mirth  is  very  Wee  a 
ivagon  without  springs,  in  which  every  one  is  caused  disagreeably  to  jolt 
by  every  pebble  over  which  it  runs.  Therefore,  whenever  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  laugh — a  hearty,  rollicking,  explosive  laugh — which  you  can 
do  at  any  time,  on  short  notice,  by  sending  for  the  following  two  bookt  : 

LAUGHINC     GAS  : 

A  Expository  of  Fun,  "Wit,  and  Humor.  Containing  the  richest  Comical 
Stories,  side-splitting  Jokes,  humorous  Poetry,  quaint  Yarns,  brightest  Scin- 
tillations of  Wit,  profusely  Illustrated  with  funny  Engravings.  Altogether, 
it  contains  the  merriest  thoughts  of  the  merriest  men.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 


SALT,    PEPPER    AND    MUSTARD; 

Or,  Spice  for  the  Million. 

The  latest,  greatest,  and  funniest  of  all  "  phunny "  books.  Everybody 
wants  it.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  a  spare  hour,  a  rainy  day,  or  a  wintry 
evening,  to  make  your  dinner  digest  well.  About  five  minutes  after  finishing 
it,  take  a  dip  into  •'  Salt,  Pepper  and  Mustard,"  and  you  will  never  be  troubled 
by  indigestion  or  dyspesia.  But  don't  send  for  it  unless  your  buttons  are 
well  sewed  on.  Eeady-made  clothing  stands  no  sort  of  a  chance  when  "  Salt, 
Pepper  and  Mustard "  is  being  read  and  devoured.  Finally,  don't  buy  and 
carry  it  home  if  any  of  your  friends  have  weak  backs;  they  couldn't  endure 
it  for  a  single  moment.  It  has  ruined  thousands  of  sober  faces  forever. 
Mailed  for  20  cents. 

Address  FHANK   M.   REED, 

139  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 


{J3P*  If  you  have  not  a  Catalogue  of  my  books,  send  a  stamp  to  above 
address,  and  a  beautifully-illustrated  Catalogue  will  he  sent  you. 
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*¥o  Preserve  and  Restore  Flowers.— Flowers  may  be 
preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for  a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in 
a  moist  atmosphere.  A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  had  water  poured  into 
it:  in  the  water  a  vase  of  flowers  was  set;  over  the  whole  a  bell-glass 
was  placed,  with  ite  rim  in  the  water.  The  air  that  surrounded  the 
flowers  being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glass,  was  kept  constantly 
moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  in  the  form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as 
the  water  was  condensed  it  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass  back 
into  the  dish;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  inclose  the  water  on  tha 
outside  of  the  bell-glass,  so  as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  ail 
of  the  sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flowers  would  have  re- 
mained continually  damp.  We  recommend  those  who  love  to  see 
plenty  of  fresh  flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather  to  adopt 
this  method.  The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  inverting  a  tumbler 
over  a  rosebud  in  a  saucer  of  water.  Another  method  by  which  some 
flowers  may  be  preserved  for  many  months,  is  to  carefully  dip  them, 
as  soon  as  gathered,  in  perfectly  limpid  gum-water,  and  after  allowing 
them  to  drain  two  or  tlareo  niinute.i,  to  set  them  upright,  or  arrange 
them  in  the  usual  manner  of  an  empty  vase.  The  gum  gradually  forms; 
a  transparent  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  petals  and  stems,  and  pre- 
serves their  figure  and  color  long  after  they  have  become  dry  and  crisp- 
Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  more  or  less  restored  by  immersing 
them  halfway  up  their  stems  in  very  hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  it  until  it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  The  coddled  por- 
tion of  the  stems  must  then  be  cut  off,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  clean 
cold  water.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  re- 
stored, but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  on  which  it 
proves  useless. 

To  Preserve  Flowers  in  Sand.— Get  the  finest  and 
whitest  of  river  or  lake  sand,  wash  it  so  clean  that  the  water  in  flowing 
from  it  will  be  pure  as  if  from  the  well.     Heat  it  very  hot,  and  while 
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hot  mix  it  thoroughly  with  stearic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
of  the  latter  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  sand.  Let  it  cook  Take  a 
small  common  sieve  and  nail  boards  under  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
sand  from  running  through ;  place  enough  sand  in  the  sieve  to  hold 
the  flowers  in  position — not  covering  them;  then  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
twisted  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  funnel,  carefully  let  the  sand  pass 
through  it — between,  around,  and  over  the  flowers;  cover  about  half 
an  inch.  Set  by  the  stove  or  in  some  warm  place,  where  the  sand  will 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit.  "When  they 
have  remained  sufficiently  long,  remove  the  boards  carefully  from  the 
bottom  and  let  the  sand  run  out,  leaving  your  flowers  preserved  in 
perfection.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  know  when  the  process  is  com- 
plete, different  plants  differing  in  the  time  required,  those  with  thick 
leaves  and  petals  needing  more  than  light  ones.  No  exact  rule  can  be 
given  on  this  point.  Seven  hours  are  sufficient  for  some,  while  others 
require  twelve,  and  even  more.  Experience  alone  can  determine  this. 
It  is  best  always  for  a  beginner  to  experiment  with  a  single  plant  at  a 
time  at  fir  t.  When  he  has  succeeded  with  a  certain  variety,  and  noted 
the  time  required,  he  can  proceed  to  others,  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
come versed  in  this  art.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  flowers  for 
this  purpose  should  be  picked  dry— say  midday,  after  the  dew  is 
evaporated. 

To  Preserve  Cut  Flowers.— Add  to  the  water  a  little  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  phosphate  of 
soda.  The  effect  of  this  in  giving  the  flower  a  deeper  color  and  a 
stronger  appearance  is  quite  wonderful;  and  by  cutting  off  every  other 
day  about  one  half  inch  of  the  rtems  of  the  flowers  with  a  sharp  knife, 
they  may  be  kept  as  long  as  their  natural  life  would  last. 

To  Preserve  Plants  with  their  Natural  Appear- 
ance.—Fine  white  quartz  sand  is  heated  to  about  two  hundred  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  in  an  iron  pot,  and  by  stirring,  some  stearic  acid 
and  spermaceti,  each  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  for  every  five 
pounds  of  sand,  incorporated  with  it.  Taken  from  the  fire,  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  mixed  and  used  as  follows:  A  cigar-box  with  a  draw  lid, 
with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  is  inverted,  and  a  coarse  piece  of  wire 
gauze  placed  inside  over  the  lid,  which  now  forms  the  bottom.  The 
bottom  and  this  sieve  are  then  covered  by  a  layer  of  the  prepared 
sand;  the  plants,  properly  trimmed,  are  placed  on  this  sand,  and  com- 
pletely imbedded  in  more  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  them  properly  in  position. 
The  box,  covered  with  paper,  is  then  placed  in  a  room  in  which  a  tem- 
perature of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit 
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is  kept  up,  in  which  the  plants  will  soon  be  clcied.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  the  lid  of  the  box  is  drawn,  which  causes  all  the  sand  to 
fall  out,  leaving  the  dried  plants  on  the  gauze. 

To  Preserve  Autunin  Leaves. — The  beautiful  colors  of 
the  leaves  at  this  season  are  indicative  of  the  first  stage  of  decay.  If 
rapidly  dried,  the  process  may  be  arrested  arid  the  tine  colors  pre- 
served. Dry  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  putting  the  leaves  between 
folds  of  any  very  absorbent  paper,  and  change  frequently — as  often  as 
once  a  day.  A  warm  flat-iron  judiciously  used  will  help  the  drying, 
but  overheating  will  spoil  all.  When  the  leaves  are  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly dried,  they  will  retain  their  colors  for  some  months.  In 
making  up  ornamental  work,  the  leaves  should  have  a  light  coat  of 
boiled  linseed-oiL  This  brings  out  the  color,  and  gives  a  more  natural 
appearance  than  varnish  of  any  kind.  For  fastening  them  to  card- 
board or  any  other  support,  glue  is  best.  Do  not  oil  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  as  this  will  prevent  the  glue  from  adhering. 

An  glo»  Japanese  Work.  —  This  is  an  elegant  and  easy  do- 
mestic art.  Take  yellow,  withered  leaves,  dissolve  gum,  get  mixed 
black  paint,  and  some  copal  varnish,  etc.  Any  articles  may  be  orna- 
mented with  these  simple  materials — an  old  work-box,  tea-caddy,  fire- 
screen, flower-pot,  etc.  Select  perfect  leaves,  dry  and  press  them  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  books;  rub  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  orna- 
mented with  fine  sandpaper;  then  give  it  a  coat  of  fine  black  paint, 
which  should  be  procured  mixed  at  a  color  shop.  When  dry,  rub 
smooth  with  pumice-stone;  then  apply  two  other  coats.  Dry;  arrange 
leaves  in  any  order,  according  to  taste.  Gum  the  leaves  on  the  under 
side,  and  press  them  upon  their  places.  Then  dissolve  some  isinglass 
in  hot  water,  and  brush  it  over  the  work  while  the  solution  is  warm; 
when  dry,  give  three  coats  of  copal  varnish,  allowing  ample  time  for 
each  coat  to  dry.  Articles  thus  ornamented  last  for  years,  and  ara 
very  pleasing. 

Antique  Painting.— Apply  with  a  stiff  brush  a  very  thin  coat 
of  autique  varnish,  whicn  will  le  thoroughly  dry  in  rix  hours;  then 
apply  another  coat  of  the  same,  thin  and  very  equal  and  smooth. 
Allow  this  to  dry  one  hour  or  until  nearly  dry,  strongly  adhering  to 
the  finger  when  touched,  but  not  sticky.  Then  put  on  the  engraving 
(having  dampened  it  thoroughly  with  warm  water,  not  too  wet,  absorb- 
ing the  extra  moisture  with  a  cloth  or  blotter),  with  the  face  to  the 
'varnished  side  of  the  glass;  press  it  gently  until  every  part  adheres  to 
the  surface-  rub  carefully  with  your  finger  a  part  of  the  figure,  being 
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sure  not  to  rub  through  the  engraving ;  after  it  has  dried  twelve  hours, 
wet  again  and  rub  off  all  the  paper,  leaving  only  the  engraving;  when 
again  dry,  moisten  carefully  with  fine  bleached  drying-oil.  Ifc  is  then 
fit  for  painting.  The  colors  will  strike  through  very  freely,  as  there 
is  no  paper  left,  and  will  not  spot  as  the  Grecian  is  liable  to  do.  Do 
not  use  any  turpentine  in  this  style.  The  directions  are  the  same  as 
for  Grecian  painting,  except  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  shade  and 
blend  in  the  colors,  to  help  the  shading  in  the  engraving,  particularly 
the  flesh-color  with  the  hair. 

To  I>ry  Botanical  Specimens  for  Preservation.— 

The  plants  you  wish  to  preserve  should  be  gathered  when  the  weather 
is  dry;  and  after  placing  the  ends  in  water,  let  them  remain  in  a  cool 
place  till  the  next  day.  When  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  process  of 
drying,  place  each  plant  between  several  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and 
iron  it  with  a  large  smooth  heater  pretty  strongly  warmed,  till  all  the 
moisture  is  dissipated.  Colors  may  thus  be  fixed  which  otherwise  be- 
come pale  or  nearly  white.  Some  plants  require  more  moderate  heat 
than  others,  and  herein  consists  the  nicety  of  the  experiment;  but  I 
have  generally  found  that  if  the  iron  be  not  too  hot,  and  is  passed 
rapidly,  yet  carefully,  over  the  surface  of  the  blotting-paper,  it  answers 
the  purpose  equally  well  with  plants  of  almost  every  variety  of  hue 
and  thickness.  In  compound  flowers,  with  those  also  of  a  stubborn 
and  solid  form,  some  little  care  and  skill  are  required  in  cutting  away 
the  under  part,  by  wrhich  means  the  profile  and  forms  of  the  flowers 
will  be  more  distinctly  exhibited.  This  is  especially  necessary  when 
the  method  employed  by  Major  Velley  is  adopted,  viz.,  to  fix  the 
flowers  and  fruit  down  securely  with  gum  upon  the  paper,  previous 
to  ironing,  by  which  means  they  become  almost  incorporated  with  the 
surface.  When  this  very  delicate  process  is  attempted,  blotting-paper 
should  be  laid  under  every  part  excepting  the  blossoms,  in  order  to 
prevent  staining  the  white  paper.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
preserved  specimens  in  a  dry  place,  and  also  to  handle  them  gently; 
and  thus  they  can  be  kept  a  long  time,  affording  a  scurce  oi  great 
pleasure. 

Bonqncts  of  Colored  Orass.— The  grasses  should  be 
gathered  while  the  seeds  are  green,  so  that  alter  having  been  hung  in 
a  dry,  dark  place,  a  week  or  two,  cr  until  thoroughly  dried,  the  seed 
will  not  rattle  off  when  shaken.  The  finer  seeded  the  grasses  the  hand- 
somer the  bouquets;  and  yet  sprigs  of  green  oats  work  up  tastily.  The 
ingredients  required  are  simple  and  cheap,  viz.,  Common  starch  and 
dry  chrome  paints  of  as  many  colors  as  you  wish;  an  ounce  of  each  is 
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sufficient  for  making  a  good-sized  bouquet.  Dissolve  in  cold  water 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  starch;  then  pour  on  boiling  water  until 
cooked;  let  cool;  arrange  upon  the  table  your  paints,  grasses,  and 
starch.  Into  the  starch  dip  the  sprays  required  for  the  several  colors; 
shake,  and  then  brush  into  the  paint  of  whatever  color  you  wish;  shake 
again,  and  lay  them  one  side  upon  a  board  or  convenient  place  to  let 
remain  undisturbed  until  dry.  Serve  the  sprays  for  each  different 
color  in  the  same  way.  "When  dry,  light1  y  shake  off  the  surplus  paint, 
if  any,  and  then  form  into  bouquets.  These,  particularly  when  used 
in  connection  with  crystallized  grasses  and  put  into  a  nicely  made 
wall-basket,  of  shield  form,  and  hung  upon  the  wall,  or  even  into  a 
vase,  are  well  worth  the  "care  and  trouble1'  of  making. 

Cone  Worki — Select  good  clear  cones,  and  dissect  some  which 
have  handsome,  large  scales,  and  brush  them  clean;  lay  nice  white, 
putty,  or  a  similar  adhesive  substance,  smoothly  on  your  frame;  set 
into  this  putty  whole  cones,  large  and  small,  in  such  figures  as  suit 
your  taste,  and.  fill  up  the  entire  groundwork  with  the  scales,  lapping 
one  neatly  over  the  other.  Cut  oval  and  round  frames  for  light  pic- 
tures, from  bookbinder's  pasteboard,  and  cover  with  the  scales  in  layers 
or  rows.  Scallop  the  edges  with  small  whole  cones,  set  in  large  cones 
surrounded  by  little  ones  equidistant,  if  the  frame  be  broad,  and  fill  in 
with  the  scales.  When  dry,  take  out  these  which  are  not  firm,  and 
replace.  Add  acorns  ad  libitum.  Varnish  the  whole  once  or  twice.  If 
you  wish  something  nice,  go  over  every  part  with  a  fine  brush,  and 
leave  no  varnish  standing  in  drops.  Cones  can  be  found  by  almost 
any  one  in  an  hour's  walk  through  pine  woods.  Indeed,  if  one  has  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  is  quick  in  perception,  it  is  impossible  to 
ramble  through  wood  and  fields  without  finding  many  curiosities  in 
the  shape  of  mosses,  grasses,  cones,  etc. 

To  Preserve  Fung's* — Take  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  blue  vitriol,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  pour  upon  it  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  cold,  add  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine;  cork 
it  well,  and  call  it  "  the  pickle."  To  eight  pints  of  water  add  one  pint 
and  a  hah' of  spirits  of  wine,  and  call  it  "the  liquor."  Be  provided 
with  a  number  of  wide-mouthed  bottles  of  different  sizes,  all  well  fitted 
with  corks.  The  fungi  should  be  left  on  the  table  as  long  as  possible, 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate ;  they  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
pickle  for  three  hours,  or  longer,  if  necessary;  then  place  them  in  the 
bottles  intended  for  their  reception,  and  fill  with  the  liquor.  They 
should  then  be  well  corked  and  sealed,  and  arranged  in  order  with 
their  names  in  front  of  the  bottles. 
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DecaicOlliaisia,  or  the  art  of  ornamenting  China,  Glass,  Earth- 
enware, Woodenware,  Fancy  Boxes,  Ivory,  and  Papier-Mache  Goods, 
Japanned  Ware,  Binding  of  Books,  Fans,  Leather  Work,  etc.,  etc. — 
Directions.  —  Cover  the  picture  entirely  (taking  care  not  to  go  beyond 
the  outlines)  with  a  slight  coat  of  fixing  varnish;  then  put  the  picture 
on  the  object  to  be  ornamented,  being  careful  to  place  it  properly  at 
once,  in  order  not  to  spoil  it  by  moving.  The  varnish  newly  applied 
being  too  liquid,  the  picture  should  be  left  to  dry  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
and  placed  on  the  object  to  be  ornamented,  when  just  damp  enough 
to  be  still  adherent.  This  done,  cover  the  back  of  the  picture  with  a 
piec3  of  cloth  steeped  in  water;  then,  by  means  of  a  knife  or  penholder, 
rub  it  all  over,  so  as  to  fix  every  part  cf  it;  then  remove  the  piece  of 
cloth,  and  rinse  the  paper  with  a  paint-brush  steeped  in  water;  at  the 
end  of  a  lew  minutes  the  paper  will  come  off,  leaving  the  painting 
transferred.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  piece  of  cloth,  without  being 
too  wet,  should  be  sufficiently  so  for  the  paper  to  be  entirely  saturated. 
The  picture  must  now  b«  washed  with  a  wet  paint-brush,  and  dried 
very  lightly  with  some  blotting-paper.  The  ornamented  article  should, 
after  this,  be  put  near  the  stove  cr  any  other  warm  place,  to  make  it 
dry  well  and  to  improve  the  adhesiveness  of  the  pictures.  The  polish- 
ing varnish  should  not  be  applied  until  the  next  day,  keeping  the  pic- 
tures in  the  meantime  carefully  out  of  the  dust.  The  latter  varnish 
should  be  put  on  as  lightly  as  possible.  If  dark-colored  objects  are  to 
be  ornamented,  such  as  bindings  of  books,  Russia  leather,  leather  bags, 
etc .,  the  picture  must  first  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and 
turpentine,  following  the  outlines  of  the  design  and  covering  it  en- 
tirely. When  this  coat  is  peifecily  dry,  proceed  according  to  the  above 
instructions.  To  print  on  silk,  paper,  or  materials  that  cannot  bear 
washing  after  the  process,  proceed  as  follows:  Cover  the  picture  en- 
tirely with  a  light  coat  of  fixing  varnish,  and  let  it  dry  for  an  hour  or 
two;  then  pass  a  sponge,  lightly  damped,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paper,  in  order  to  take  away  the  conrposition  which  is  on  it  in  the 
blank  parts,  and  which  often  cleans  the  material.  When  the  paper  is 
dry,  re-varnish  the  picture,  and  transfer  it  on  to  the  material  by  means 
of  a  paper-cutter,  avoiding  to  employ  the  piece  of  cloth  or  anythiug 
damp;  then,  with  a  paint-bru*h  sLghtly  steeped  in  water,  wet  the  paper 
lightly,  and  leave  it  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  object  before  re- 
moving it.  To  remove  a  spoiled  print,  rub  it  with  a  soft  rag  imbibed 
in  turpentine.  Our  readers  will  ac  once  appreciate  the  merits  of  this 
invention;  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  also  its  numerous 
applications. 
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D&apliaiue*— This  is  a  process  by  means  of  which  colored  de- 
signs may  be  transferred  from  the  paper  on  which  they  are  originally 
printed,  for  the  decoration  in  colors  of  glass  which  is  intended  to  admit 
light.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  method  of  glass-staining  which  costs  only  a 
fraction  of  the  expense  of  the  ancient  process,  produces  quite  as  bold 
and  brilliant  effects,  is  sufficiently  durable  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  can  be  practiced  by  amateurs  of  either  sex  at  their  own  homes. 
That  diaphanie  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  mainly  in- 
tended—the  staining  of  glass— is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  church  windows  are  colored  by  means  of  it,  and  that  they  are 
esteeme:!  quite  as  telling  and  beautiful  specimens  of  decoration  as  those 
that  owe  their  origin  to  the  old  and  expensive  art.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  process  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
designs  must  be  obtained,  and  these  can  be  got  in  every  variety,  and 
suitable  for  any  size  of  window  or  pane.  First  wet  the  back,  or  the 
uncolored  side,  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water,  and  apply  a  coating  of 
prepared  transferring  varnish  to  the  colored  surface  with  a  wide  camel- 
hair  brush.  Then  at  once  apply  the  cemented  side  to  the  glass  in  the 
proper  position,  and  press  down  with  a  roller.  To  insure  success,  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper  should  be  laid  upon  the  back  of  the  design 
before  the  using  of  the  roller  is  commenced;  then  begin  rolling  from 
the  centre  outward  to  the  circumference.  The  work  is  now  to  be  left 
until  the  varnish  has  become  perfectly  dry,  which  it  will  do  in  two 
days.  The  design  has  by  this  time  become  printed  upon  the  glass, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  remove  the  paper  from  which  the  design  has 
been  transferred.  This  is  done  by  wetting  and  gently  rubbing  with  a 
cloth  or  sponge.  When  the  paper  has  been  wholly  removed,  a  thin 
coating  of  "clearing  liquid "  is  applied  to  tho  design,  and  when  this 
has  become  perfectly  dry,  one  or  two  coatings  of  the  "washable  var- 
nish" are  laid  on,  and  the  work  is  finished.  No  special  knowledge  of 
art  is  required  for  the  practice  of  diaphanie.  The  work  is  especially 
suitable  for  hall  and  lobby  doors  and  windows,  for  school  and  church 
windows ;  staircase,  study,  and  other  windows  in  houses  where  it  may 
be  desirable  to  shut  out  the  prospect  of  a  smoke-dried  back  yard,  or  a 
range  of  mews.  The  special  advantage  of  diaphanie  is  that  while  im- 
parting a  graceful  and  artistic  character  wherever  used,  it  does  not 
exclude  the  light,  and  it  renders  blinds  unnecessary.  It  should  be 
specially  kept  in  view  that  the  designs  must  be  transferred  before  the 
glass  is  fitted  to  the  window,  and  that  the  colored  side  is  kept  inwards. 
The  glass  may  be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  if  ordinary  care  be 
taken,  as  the  coatings  of  "washable  varnish"  are  quite  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  picture. 
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Gaslight  Pictures. —  Cut  all  the  white  paper  close  up  to  the 
engraving,  and  place  the  engraving  on  the  glass,  like  the  Antique 
Painting;  then  paint  a  wreath  around  the  engraving,  on  the  glass,  oval 
shape  or  round.  Make  a  back-ground  by  painting  the  back-board 
with  white  paint,  and  before  it  dries  take  white  or  blue  frosting,  a 
pinch  at  a  time,  with  the  fingers,  and  scatter  thickly  all  over  the 
painted  board.  When  the  boar  1  is  dry,  shake  off  what  frosting  there 
is  that  does  not  adhere,  and  save  it  for  the  next  time.  A  sufficient 
quantity  will  adhere  to  present  the  appearance  of  myriads  of  diamonds, 
and  is  very  effective,  especially  by  gaslight.  In  putting  the  back-board 
on  the  picture  in  this  style,  put  pasteboard  strips  or  thin  wood  between 
the  glass  and  the  back  to  keep  the  glass  from  mashing  down  the 
frosting. 

To  Crystallize  Grasses.— Pulverize  a  pound  of  the  best 
white  alum,  and  dissolve  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  quart  of  pure  soft 
water.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  and  be  careful  to  keep  everything  out  of  the 
solution  that  would  possibly  stain  it,  for  the  beauty  of  the  grasses  de- 
j)ends  on  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  crystals.  A  new  earthen  bowl  is 
the  best  dish  for  the  purpose;  when  the  alum  is  dissolved,  let  the  so- 
lution cool  down  to  blood,  heat;  meanwhile  arrange  your  grasses  in  the 
bowl  and  pour  the  solution  over  them ;  cover  up  and  set  away  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  take  them  out  carefully,  dry  them  in  the 
sun  four  or  five  hours,  and  put  them  in  the  vase  prepared  for  them. 
If  you  form  the  grasses,  etc.,  into  a  bouquet  before  crystallizing  them, 
procure  a  glazed  earthen  jar,  suspend  the  bouquet  from  a  stick  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  jar;  take  care  that  the  tops  of  the  grasses  are  not 
bent  or  doubled  over,  and  then  pour  on  the  solution,  proc;eding  as 
above  directed.  What  remains  of  the  alum-water  may  be  re-heated, 
tinged  blue,  or  purple,  or  scarlet,  by  a  few  drops  of  dye,  and  used  as 
before.  Of  course  the  same  preparation  is  suitable  ior  ail  kinds  of 
plants. 

GrrecaaBi  PaintiBig". —  Procure  a  light  pine  frame,  a  triflo 
larger  than  the  engraving:  (this  need  not  be  of  the  nicest  workman- 
ship—simply four  pieces  of  wood  nailed  together,  to  act  as  a  support 
to  the  picture  while  painting);  then"  moisten  your  engraving  with 
water,  and  while  wet  pas.e  it  to  the  frame;  dry  slowly,  not  over  a  fire, 
and  it  will  become  quite  smooth  and  tight;  now,  moisten  again  on  tho 
wrong  side  with  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  while  wet,  with  a  coat 
of  Grecian  varnish  on  the  same  side,  which  continue  to  apply  (keeping 
damp  only,  not  too  wet,  or  it  will  filter  through  in  spots),  until  it  is 
wholly  transparent  and  without  spots.     If  it  is  found  difficult  to  re- 
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move  the  jspote,  apply  the  second  coat  of  spirits,  and  afterwards  the 
Grecian  varnish.  When  ready  to  paint,  the  back  will  have  an  even 
gloss  all  over  it.  When  perfectly  clear  it  should  remain  two  or  three 
days  before  painting,  which  is  done  on  the  side  that  you  have  varnished, 
the  shading  of  the  engraving  serving  the  same  purpose  in  painting. 
This  process  is  so  simple  that  a  child  able  to  read  this  can  understand 
it.  Varnish  the  picture  but  once  on  the  face  after  it  is  framed  (not 
before),  with  outside  varnish;  this  must  be  put  on  evenly,  and  with 
care  that  it  does  not  run;  have  but  little  in  the  brush  at  a  time. 

To  Make  a  Fac-Simile  of  a  L,caf  in  Copper.— This 

beautiful  experiment  can  be  performed  by  any  person  in  possession 
of  a  common  galvanic  battery.  The  process  is  as  follows:  Soften  a 
piece  of  gutta-percha  over  a  candle,  or  before  a  fire;  knead  it  with  the 
moist  fingers  upon  a  table,  until  the  surface  is  large  enough  to  cover 
the  leaf  to  be  copied;  lay  the  leaf  flat  upon  the  surface,  and  press  every 
part  well  into  the  gum.  In  about  five  minutes  the  leaf  may  be  re- 
moved, when,  if  the  operation  has  been  carefully  performed,  a  perfect 
impression  of  the  leaf  will  bo  made  on  the  gutta-percha.  This  must 
now  be  attached  to  the  wire  in  connectio:i  with  the  zinc  end  of  the 
battery  (which  can  easily  be  done  by  heating  the  end  of  the  wire,  and 
pressing  it  into  the  gutta-percha),  dusted  w.ll  over  with  the  best  black 
lead,  with  a  camel's-hair  brush— the  object  of  which  is  to  render  it  a 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  then  completely  immersed  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A  piece  of  copper  attached  to  the  wire 
m  connection  with  the  copper  end  of  the  battery,  must  also  be  inserted 
into  the  copper  solution,  facing  the  gutta-percha,  but  not  touching  it; 
this  not  only  acts  as  a  conductor  to  the  electricity,  but  also  maintains 
the  solution  of  copper  of  a  permanent  strength.  In  a  short  time  the 
copper  will  be  found  to  creep  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gutta- 
percha, and  m  about  twenty-four  hours  a  thick  deposit  of  copper  will 
be  obtained,  which  may  then  be  detached  from  the  mould.  The  ac- 
curacy with  which  a  leaf  may  thus  be  cast  is  truly  surprising.  Casts 
taken  m  this  way  delineate  every  fibre  and  nerve;  in  fact,  the  minutest 
parts,  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

To  Take  Impressions  of  Leaves,  Plants,  Etc.— 

lake  half  a  sheet  of  fine  wove  paper  and  oil  it  well  with  sweet  oil;  after 
it  has  stood  a  minute  or  two,  to  let  it  soak  through,  rub  off  the  super- 
fluous oil  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  air  to  drv;  after 
the  oil  is  pretty  well  dried  in,  take  a  lighted  candle,  and  move  the 
paper  over  it,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  touch  the  flame,  till 
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it  is  perfectly  black.  "When  you  wish  to  take  off  impressions  of  plants, 
lay  your  plant  carefully  on  the  oiled  paper,  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper 
over  it,  aud  rub  it  with  your  finger  equally  in  all  parts  tor  half  a  min- 
ute; then  take  up  your  plant  and  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  order 
of  the  leaves,  and  place  it  on  the  paper  on  which  you  wish  to  have  the 
impression;  then  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  rub  it 
with  your  finger  for  a  short  time,  and  you  will  have  an  impression  su- 
perior to  the  finest  engraving.  The  same  piece  of  black  paper  will 
serve  to  take  off  a  great  number  of  impressions.  The  principal  excel- 
lence of  this  method  is,  that  the  paper  receives  the  impression  of  the 
most  minute  veins  and  hairs,  so  that  you  obtain  the  general  character 
of  most  flowers.     The  impression  may  afterwards  be  colored. 

Skeleton  LeavcSi — Skeleton  leaves  are  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful objects  in  nature;  and  as  they  can  be  arranged  either  in  groups 
under  glass  shades,  made  into  pictures,  as  it  were,  and  hung  against 
the  wall,  or  placed  in  either  blank-books  or  albums,  they  come  within 
the  means  of  all,  and  can  be  used  to  decorate  the  palace  or  the  cottage. 
The  most  suitable  leaves  for  the  purpose  are  those  from  what  botanists 
call  exogenous  plants,  and  may  be  known  by  the  veins  of  the  leaf 
branching  from  a  central  vein  or  midrib;  those  from  endogenous  plants 
rising  from  the  base  and  curving  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf.  The 
object  in  view  is  to  destroy  what  may  be  called  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
leaf,  as  well  as  the  skin,  leaving  only  the  ribs  or  veins.  The  most  suc- 
cessful, and  probably  the  simplest,  way  to  do  this  is  to  macerate  the 
leaves  in  rain-water  till  they  are  decomposed.  For  this  purpose,  when 
the  leaves  are  collected  they  should  be  placed  in  an  earthenware  pan 
or  a  wooden  tub,  kept  covered  with  rain-water,  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  sun.  In  about  a  fortnight's  time  they  should  be  examined,  and 
if  found  pulpy  and  decaying,  will  be  ready  lor  skeletonizing,  for  which 
process  some  cards,  a  camel's-hair  brush,  as  well  as  one  rather  stiff  (a 
tooth-brush,  for  instance),  will  be  required.  When  all  is  prepared, 
gently  float  a  leaf  on  to  a  card,  and  with  the  soft  brush  carefully  remove 
the  skin.  Have  ready  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  when  the  skin  of  one 
side  is  completely  removed,  reverse  the  card  in  the  water,  and  slip  it 
under  the  leaf,  so  that  the  other  side  is  uppermost  Brush  this  to  re- 
move the  skin,  when  the  fleshy  part  will  most  likely  come  with  it;  but 
if  not,  it  will  readily  wash  out  in  the  basin  of  water.  If  particles  of 
the  green-colored  matter  still  adhere  to  the  skeleton,  endeavor  to  re- 
move them  with  the  soft  brush ;  but  if  that  is  of  no  avail,  the  hard  one 
must  be  used.  Great  care  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  breaking  the 
skeleton,  and  the  hard  brush  should  only  be  used  in  a  perpendicular 
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direction  (a  sort  of  gentle  tapping\  as  any  horizontal  motion  or 
"brushing"  action  will  infallibly  break  the  skeleton.  Never  attempt 
to  touch  the  leaves  or  the  skeleton  in  this  state  with  the  fingers,  as 
when  they  are  soft  their  own  weight  will  often  break  them.  A  very 
good  way  of  bleaching  the  skeletons  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  which  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured 
into  a  basin,  in  which  the  skeletons  may  be  put  by  floating  them  off 
the  card.  It  is  as  well  to  have  half  a  dozen  ready  to  bleach  at  once, 
as  they  require  watching,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  too  long  will  fall 
to  pieces.  From  two  to  four  hours  will  generally  suffice  to  bleach  the 
skeleton  of  all  ordinary  leaves,  after  which  they  should  be  washed  in 
several  changes  of  water,  and  finally  left  in  clean  water  fc»r  half  an 
hour.  After  the  leaf  has  been  sufficiently  washed  it  should  be  floated 
on  to  a  card  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  ar- 
range the  skeleton  perfectly  flat,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural 
shape.  This  can  be  done  with  the  assistance  of  the  soft  brush.  When 
dry  the  skeleton  should  be  perfectly  white,  and  should  be  mounted  on 
dark  backgrounds,  as  black  velvet  or  paper.  Well-grown  leaves  should 
always  be  chosen,  and  be  thoroughly  examined  for  flaws  before  mace- 
ration. Leaves  containing  much  tannin  cannot  be  skeletonized  by 
this  process,  but  are  generally  placed  in  a  box  with  a  number  of  caddis 
worms,  which  eat  away  the  fleshy  parts,  when  the  skeletons  can  be 
bleached  in  the  usual  way.  Holly-leaves  must  be  placed  in  a  separate 
vessel  on  account  of  their  spines,  which  would  be  apt  to  damage  other 
leaves ;  they  make  beautiful  skeletons,  and  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
moved  with  the  fingers. 

^Leather  Work.. — The  materials  required  are  the  basil  leather, 
thin  skiver  leather,  a  bottle  of  oak  varnish,  liquid  glue,  stiffening, 
small  hammer,  veining-tool,  brad-awl,  scissors,  sharp  knife,  cutting- 
board,  mold  (or  grapes  for  large  peas),  brushes,  black-lead  pencil,  and 
the  frame,  bracket,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  ornament.  The  leather 
used  for  general  purposes  is  basil;  it  should  be  of  an  even  texture, 
close  grain,  free  from  grease,  hard,  and  of  a  light  color,  as  the  lighter 
colored  takes  the  oak  varnish  stain  better  than  the  dark.  There  is  a 
faced  basil  very  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  unserviceable  for  many  op- 
erations where  firmness  is  required;  it  answers  well  for  rolling  into 
stems  when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  colored.  Lamb-skin  and  deer- 
skin may  be  used  in  some  parts,  but  in  all  cases  avoid  a  soft,  flabby 
kind  of  leather;  the  skiver  leather  is  used  for  making  grapes,  but  old. 
kid  gloves  can  take  the  place  of  this  very  well ....  For  Making  the  Leaves. 
— Select  a  leaf  such  as  you  wish  to  make;  sketch  it  carefully  on  paste- 
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board,  and  cut  it  out  thin;  place  a  piece  of  leather  in  cold  water  for 
half  a  minute  (not  longer),  unless  the  leather  is  unusually  thick.  Take 
it  out  of  the  water  and  press  in  a  linen  cloth  until  the  surface  becomes 
dry.  Place  it  flat  upon  a  smooth  board,  and  place  upon  it  your  paste- 
board pattern,  and  draw  around  it  with  a  fine  lead  pencil,  while  the 
leather  is  damp ;  cut  out  the  leaf  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  knife.  Small 
or  large  leaves  may  be  made  in  the  same  way.  Vein  the  leaves  with 
the  veining-tool  (using  it  as  a  lead  pencil  in  drawing  upon  the  smooth 
side  of  the  leaf;  bear  heavily  where  the  strong  indentations  are  re- 
quired and  lightly  where  the  finer  veins  are  wanted.  Each  leaf  must 
now  be  bent  and  moulded  to  suit  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  when  the 
work  is  dune;  they  should  now  be  dried  quickly  and  hardened;  this  is 
done  by  applying  a  coating  of  the  prepared  stiffening.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  edges;  a  rather  large  camel's-hair  pencil  is 
the  best  to  apply  it  with ;  the  leaves  will  soon  dry  and  be  ready  for  the 
staining.  Brush  them  over  with  the  oak-stain  varnish,  thinly  but 
evenly;  a  child's  hair-brush  is  best  for  this.  The  stain  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lodge  in  the  veined  parts,  or  the  veins  will  appear  too  black. 
When  the  leaves  are  dry  they  are  ready  for  use;  if  they  are  not  dark 

enough,  a  second  application  of  the  stain  will  be  needed To  Make 

Stems,  etc.— Cut  strips  of  basil  one  third  of  an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  leather  will  allow;  soak  thoroughly  in  water;  then  roll  up,  the 
smooth  side  out,  as  round  as  possible,  on  a  table  or  other  smooth  sur- 
face. Dry  quickly  by  the  fire.  If  the  stems  are  wanted,  very  stiff  wire 
should  be  rolled  inside  the  leather.  A  prettier  effect  is  produced  by 
cutting  the  stem  and  leaf  in  one  piece,  and  made  to  look  like  a  vine. 
To  Make  Tendrils.—  Tendrils  are  made  the  same  as  stems,  using  the 
skiver  leather  instead  of  the  basil.  Take  a  piece  of  the  prepared  ten- 
dril trie  length  required  for  winding;  damp  it  slightly,  and  immediately 
wind  it  around  the  point  of  a  brad-awl,  taking  care  to  secure  both  ends 
of  the  tendril;  dry  by  the  fire,  and  remove  from  the  awl,  and  a  deli- 
cately formed  tendril  will  be  the  result.  The  stems  and  tendrils  should 
be  hardened  and  stained  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves. ...  .Flowers 
should  be  made  in  as  few  pieces  as  possible.  Roses,  Dahlias,  etc.,  can 
be  formed  very  prettily;  the  number  of  stamens  should  be  carefully 
observed,  and  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  using  wire  lor  the 

stems For  Grapes. — Large-sized  round  peas  are  good;  for  this,  cut 

from  your  skiver  or  old  kid,  rounds  of  the  right  size;  strain  and  tie 
closely  over  the  pea,  winding  tightly  the  loose  ends  of  the  kid  to  form 
a  stem;  they  should  be  stained  and  made  into  clusters;  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  in  making  the  clusters,  that  the  tying  should  be  entirely 
concealed To  Make  Acorns. —  Procure  some    natural    acorn-cups; 
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(-""loose  such  cux^s  as  arc  perfectly  sound;  pierce  two  holes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cup ;  pass  a  piece  of  fine  wire  through  the  holes,  leaving 
the  two  ends  long  enough  to  be  twisted  into  a  stalk;  if  the  stalk  is  to 
be  exposed,  it  must  be  covered  with  skiver  and  made  fast  with  glue. 
The  most  correctly  formed  acorn-tops  are  those  turned  in  wood,  which 

can  be  firmly  placed  in  the  cup  with  the  aid  of  glue To  Cover  a 

Frame. — Procure  a  wood  frame  the  size  and  form  required,  taking  care 
to  have  it  made  of  well-seasoned  wood;  size  it  all  over  with  patent  size. 
Leave  it  for  an  hour  to  dry,  then  apply  a  coating  of  oak  varnish ;  stain, 
and  when  dry  it  is  ready  lor  use.  Commence  the  process  of  covering 
by  attaching  the  stems  with  small  tacks  all  around  in  a  zig-zag  direc- 
tion. If  the  vine-pattern  frame  is  selected,  cover  the  wood  with  four 
or  five  gradations  of  foliage,  well  arranged,  so  as  to  preserve  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  natural  appearance  of  the  vine.  Too  great  a  profusion 
of  grapes  should  be  avoided;  one  large  cluster  in  each  corner  (if  the 
frame  is  square)  to  hang  down  over  the  glass,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  round  frame  in  the  inside,  is  very  handsome. 

To  Model  in  Clay. — As  an  interesting,  intellectual  occupation 
for  leisure  hours,  modelling  in  clay  has  recently  been  looked  upon, 
especially  by  ladie  •,  with  growing  favor.  The  occupation  is  really  a 
cleanly  one,  though  at  first  it  might  not  be  thought  so.  The  clay  em- 
ployed is  fine  white  clay -the  clay  of  which  pipes  are  made— and  is 
readily  removed  by  washing.  And  though  no  sensible  amateur  would 
willingly  set  up  his  modelling  apparatus  in  a  drawing-room  if  he  could 
obtain  the  use  of  a  room  less  expensively  furnished,  yet  even  here  the 
work  may  be  carried  on  by  an  ordinarily  careful  person  without  en- 
dangering carpet  or  furniture.  Of  the  noble  art  of  sculpture,  model- 
ling is  by  far  the  most  important  part— is  the  only  part,  in  fact,  which 
exclusively  employs  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  himself;  for,  the  subse- 
quent processes  of  casting  and  carving  in  marble  are  carried  out  in 
great  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  workmen  and  assistants.  The  tools  em- 
ployed are  chiefly  those  with  which  nature  has  furnished  us— the  fingers 
and  thumbs;  and,  as  clay  can  be  purchased  for  a  mere  trifle,  the  mate- 
rial required  in  modelling  will  cost  the  amateur  no  more  than  a  very 
few  shillings.  In  carving  we  cut  down  our  material  to  the  desired 
form ;  in  modelling  we  build  up  our  clay  to  the  required  form.  The 
process  consists  of  laying  on  the  clay  and  smoothing  down  until  grad- 
ually the  model  assumes  the  full  proportions  of  the  object  we  desire  to 
reproduce.  Suppose,  then,  we  have  to  copy  a  vase  in  low  relief,  from 
a  plaster  cast.  We  place  the  cast  before  us ;  and  having  provided  a 
slate  slab,  we  draw  upon  the  slab  the  outline  of  the  cast  with  a  slato 
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pencil.  Preserving  this  drawing  as  the  outline,  we  commence  to  lay 
on  the  clay,  modelling  it  as  we  proceed  with  the  fingers.  This  process 
is  continued  until  the  model  projects  from  the  slab  precisely  as  the 
vase  does  in  the  casts;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  fac -simile  of  it.  If  the  face 
have  no  ornamentation  upon  it — and  the  simplest  possible  copy  should 
be  selected  for  a  first  attempt  in  modelling — this  work  inay  all  be  done 
with  the  fingers.  When  there  is  ornamentation,  the  clay  must  be  laid 
on  cautiously,  and  worked  into  form  by  means  of  the  tools,  which  are 
usually  made  of  boxwood,  with  points  resembling  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  in  shape.  When  the  student  has  had  some  little  practice 
in  manipulating  the  clay  and  reproducing  simple  lorms,  he  should 
attempt  to  copy  a  simple  mask— like  that  of  Dante— in  which  the  sur- 
faces are  broad,  the  leatures  large  and  sharply  defined,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  work  may  be  done  with  the  thumbs  and  fingers.  These 
masks,  or  face,  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost  from  any  figure- 
moulder. 

Monochromatic  Drawing. — The  board,  or  material  suit- 
able for  this  drawing,  can  be  purchased  at  any  artist  store,  either  in 
tinted  or  plain  colors.  You  need  for  this  painting  a  knife  or  eraser, 
crayons,  fine  sponge,  pencils,  cork,  rubber,  piece  of  kid,  and  crayon- 
holders.  Fold  several  pieces  of  Lid  and  solt  leather,  and  use  in  shading 
the  sharp-folded  corners;  also,  double  some  pieces  over  the  ends  of 
pointed  and  rounded  sticks;  the  learner  will  find  use  for  several  kinds. 
Always  commence  painting  with  the  dark  shades,  and  blend  gradually 
into  tha  light.  For  very  dark  shades,  rub  the  crayon  directly  upon 
the  surface  with  a  light  hand,  and  blend  off  carefully.  Paint  the  sky 
first,  as  in  water-colors.  It  is  well  to  shade  distant  mountains  very 
light  first,  and  be  sure  to  have  the  edges  soft  and  faint.  For  water, 
scrape  some  black  crayon  into  powder,  and  lay  it  on  your  board  with 
the  kid,  working  it  horizontally,  and  making  the  light  and  shades 
stronger  as  it  comes  nearer.  Your  sponge  may  do  good  in  rendering 
the  water  transparent.  Make  sharp  lights  with  the  penknife.  Ruins 
overgrown  with  moss,  and  dilapidated  buildings,  may  make  pretty 
pictures.  We  have  seen  moonlight  views,  in  this  style  of  painting, 
more  beautiful  than  anything  else.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  do 
the  foliage  well.  Many  a  picture,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
good,  has  been  spoiled  by  a  stiff,  ugly  tree.  By  the  delicate  use  of  the 
round  point  of  a  penknife,  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  in  crayon 
shading.  Figures,  animals,  etc.,  are  put  in  last;  and  a  person  know- 
ing how  to  shade  in  pencil  will  find  no  difficulty  in  this. 

Moss-Work. — Collecting  and  arranging,  in  various  forms  of 
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grace  and  beauty,  the  delicate  and  many-colored  mosses  with  which 
our  fields  and  forests  abound,  has  long  been  a  favorite  pastime  with 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  A  fertile  imagination  and  invent 
tive  mind  will  readily  perceive  the  many  objects  for  which  moss-work 
is  well  adapted.  Vases,  neatly  and  tastefully  covered  with  delicato 
mosses,  arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  harmony  of  colors,  are  very  ap- 
propriate for  holding  dried  grasses;  crosses,  little  towers,  "ancient  and 
moss-grown, :'  for  watch-stands;  frames  for  holding  collections  of  leaves, 
grasses,  or  flowers;  indeed,  it  is  needless  to  particularize.  Beautiful 
landscapes  can  be  made,  closely  resembling  nature. 

Collect  all  the  varieties  of  wood  moss,  beautiful  bits  of  bark  and 
dried  leaves  within  your  reach.  Make  a  design — perhaps  of  a  land- 
scape— in  which  are  ruins,  rocks,  etc .  Paint  a  sky,  as  in  water-colors ; 
then  glue  thin  bits  of  bark  and  moss  on  the  ruins ;  moss  on  rocks; 
dried  forest  leaves  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  bright-colored 
and  green  mosses  of  various  hues  on  the  foreground.  Such  a  landscape 
is  calculated  to  draw  out  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupil,  and  requires  no 
little  study,  and  when  well  done,  is  a  very  pleasant  picture.  Set  in  a 
deep  frame. 

Paper  Flowers* — Occasionally  we  see  very  handsome  paper 
flowers ;  but  then  they  are  made  by  persons  of  taste,  with  great  care, 
and  from  the  best  of  French  tissue-paper.  Dip  a  large  camel's-hair 
pencil  in  thin  gum  arabic,  and  brush  quickly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper  from  which  you  intend  to  cut  your  flower;  this  fills  the 
pores  of  the  paper,  and  gives  it  a  little  stiffness.  Cut  roses,  japonicas, 
etc.,  from  paper  patterns;  then  paint  with  water-color.  Form  tho 
petal  with  your  fingers  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  Cut  a  fringe  of  yellow 
paper  for  stamens.  Make  your  leaves  and  calyx  of  green  tissue- 
paper,  well  sized  with  gum.  Cover  fine  well-annealed  wire  with  green 
paper  for  stalks,  and  fasten  the  parts  of  the  flower  together  with  gum. 
For  a  daisy,  chrysanthemum,  or  aster,  double  the  paper  two  or  three 
times;  cut  down  two  thirds;  roll  the  uncut  side  firmly  round  and  round 
the  bent  end  of  a  piece  of  wire  suitable  for  the  stalk.  Buds,  pericarps, 
etc.,  are  made  either  by  stuffing  with  a  bit  of  cotton,  or  winding  up 
paper.  Variegated  pinks  look  well.  Paint  strips  of  paper  in  plashes 
here  and  there,  as  you  see  on  the  petal  of  the  carnation — some  very 
dark  carmine,  some  merely  light  touches.  Cut  off  suitable  width  for 
petals,  and  wind  around  a  paper  centre.  Take  natural  flowers  for 
models. 

Imitation  Pearl-Wori*  lor  Embroidery.— We  do  not 
think  that  a  preparation  of  fish-ccales  has  ever  been  used  in  this  coun- 
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try  instead  of  the  so-much-admired  pearl ;  and  so  we  give  it  to  our 
readers,  knowing  that  they  will  like  something  entirely  new.  Take 
the  shining  scales  from  a  carp,  or  any  other  fish — the  larger  the  scales 
the  better;  put  them  in  strong  salt-water  over  night;  lay  them  on  a 
linen  cloth  or  smooth  board;  wipe  them  carefully  on  both  sides,  and 
lay  them  between  clean,  strong  paper,  under  a  board,  on  which  place 
a  weight;  let  them  remain  a  day  or  two,  until  the  scales  are  pressed 
dry  and  become  hard.  Draw  something,  say  an  ivy-leaf,  on  strong 
drawing-paper;  cut  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  each  Lcale  as  a  pattern,  by 
which  to  cut  the  scales  with  very  fine  scissors.  Such-  a  pattern,  how- 
ever, is  superfluous  to  persons  acquainted  with  drawirg,  who  can  cut 
leaves  of  that  kiud  without  one.  "Vein  your  Lcale-ltaves  \uth  a  fine 
steel  needle;  do  it  slowly,  bearing  0:1  hard  to  r;ive  clearness;  the  leaves 
are  now  ready.  Stretch  a  rich,  dark-colored  dlk  velvet  tightly  in  an 
embroidery  frame;  place  the  pattern  which  you  intend  to  copy  before 
you,  and  imitate  it  by  sewing  the  scale-leaves,  one  at  a  time,  on  the 
velvet,  with  fine  gold  thread,  and  the  leaf-stalks  and  tendrils  embroi- 
dered with  the  same.  It  is  well  to  draw  the  thread  through  water  be- 
fore using  it,  to  render  it  flexible.  The  beautiful  effect  produced  by 
this  simple  process  fully  repays  one  for  the  trouble.  That  manifcld 
changes  may  be  made,  according  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the 
copyist,  is  evident  to  tho  reader. 

Fof  cSismotii* — Take  plain  glass  jars  or  vases,  in  any  shape,  and 
clean  them  thoroughly;  then  obtain  two  or  three  sheets  of  figures, 
flowers,  or  views,  in  imitation  of  Chinese,  Egyptian,  or  Swiss  painting. 
These  goods,  as  well  as  the  jars,  can  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  principal 
cities.  Now,  in  whatever  style  you  determine  to  ornament  your  vase 
or  jar,  cut  out  the  figures  from  your  sheet  and  secure  them  in  different 
parts  inside  the  jar,  with  tho  figures  looking  outwards.  The  best  ma- 
terial for  making  them  adhere  is  to  boil  a  piece  of  parchment;  this 
makes  a  good  size.  Having  secured  the  prints,  make  a  varnish  of 
balsam  of  fir  and  turpentine,  and  apply  all  over  indcle  with  a  fine 
brush.  When  the  first  coat  is  dry,  give  another  coat;  now  take  any 
color  you  choose— black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  white,  pink,  brown,  or 
red— and  grind  the  paint  fine  with  the  best  white  varnish,  and  apply 
a  coat  of  this  paint  over  the  whole  inside;  let  it  dry,  and  then  repeat 
coat  upon  coat  until  the  color  is  sufficiently  strong  to  show  even  and 
bright  outside.  Jars  and  vases  may  be  decorated  in  endless  vanety 
by  this  method.     Some  use  cuttings  of  prints,  silks,  etc. 

Shell  Work.— This  is  very  pretty  for  vases,  frames,  boxes,  etc. 
Many  shell  flowers,  animals,  birds,  and  the  like,  are  brought  here  from 
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the  Mediterranean.  We  have  seen  some  that  we  would  like  to  own; 
but  in  general  they  have  a  stiff  appearance.  However,  we  will  tell  you 
how  they  are  made.  Assort  your  shells  according  to  size  and  color— 
the  more  rice  and  other  small  shells  you  have,  the  better.  Melt  wTiite 
wax  and  glue  together  ;  two  parts  of  the  foimer  and  one  of  the  latter. 
Have  a  clear  idea  of  what  you  intend  to  do ;  or,  what  is  better,  make 
a  pattern  before  you  begin  to  set  your  shells.  If  you  will  ornament  a 
box,  a  rose  in  the  centre  looks  well.  Take  thin  round  shells,  those 
most  resembling  rose-leaves,  of  the  smaller  size,  and  dipping  the  lower 
ends  in  the  hot  wax  mixture,  set  them  close  together  for  the  centre  of 
a  rose;  place  other  similar-shaped  shells  around  in  circles,  the  largest 
outward.  Care  must  be  taken  to  form  the  shells  into  perfect  circles, 
and  to  take  up  wax  enough  to  make  them  adhere  to  the  cover.  Shells 
of  different  form,  say  more  oblong,  can  be  used  for  leaves.  After  ar- 
ranging such  figures  as  you  like  with  the  shells  you  have,  fill  up  the 
spaces  with  the  very  small  ones.  Eice  shells  are  the  prettiest,  but  they 
are  costly.  Some  prefer  sticking  the  shells  into  a  puttied  surface, 
which  does  very  well.  Varnish  with  a  very  little  copal  varnish,  using 
great  care. 

fStcliiaig*  §!ielJs.—  It  is  done  simply  by  means  of  acids.  The 
parts  not  to  be  acted  upon  must  be  protected  by  a  so-called  etching- 
ground,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  layer  of  varnish  blackened  in  a 
flame  so  as  to  see  plainly  the  figures  afterward  drawn  on  it.  Be  careful 
when  doing  this  to  make  a  clear  drawing  or  writing  in  which  the  shell 
is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  every  line,  as  any  remaining  varnish  would 
protect  those  parts,  and  the  writing  would  not  be  brought  out.  The 
The  acid,  either  strong  acetic,  diluted  nitric,  or  hydro-chloric,  is  then 
applied,  and  when  its  action  is  sufficient  it  is  washed  off  with  water; 
the  varnish  is  rubbed  off  with  turpentine  or  alcohol,  when  the  drawing 
or  lettering  will  appear,  and  look  as  if  cut  with  an  engraver's  tool. 
You  may  also  make  your  design  with  varnish  on  the  shell  by  means  of 
a  fine  brush;  then  the  acid  will  dissolve  the  surface  around  the  lines 
drawn,  when  the  writing  will  appear  in  relief,  the  letters  being  elevated 
in  place  of  being  sunk  in,  as  by  the  former  process.  The  latter  is  the 
more  common  way  in  which  these  shells  are  treated.  This  method  is 
applied  to  many  other  objects;  all  that  is  wanted  being  a  liquid  dis- 
solving the  material  to  be  acted  upon,  and  a  varnish  to  protect  some 
parts  from  its  action. 

Theorem  Painting".— This  style  of  painting  has  been  called 
Oriental  Painting,  and  several  other  names.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
fruits,  birds,  etc.     It  enables  you  to  paint  on  paper,  silk,  velvet,  crape, 
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and  light-colored  wood To  Make  Horn  Paper. —Take  equal  parts 

mastic  and  Japan  varnish;  add  to  it  half  as  much  balsam  of  fir  as  there 
is  of  either  of  the  varnishes,  and  a  "piece  of  white  wax  the  size  of  a 
thimble;  simmer  together  till  the  wax  is  melted.  If  it  is  too  thick, 
add  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine.  Put  it  on  one  side  of  the  paper  while 
it  is  warm,  the  paper  having  previously  been  prepared  with  painters' 
oil,  to  make  it  transparent.  '  The  oil  must  be  put  upon  both  sides 
rather  warm,  and  the  whole  of  the  paper  lie  together  one  night;  then 
wiped  with  a  cloth  to  absorb  the  oil  on  the  surface,  and  dried  one 
week  in  the  sun  before  varnishing.  Each  side  of  the  paper  must  be 
varnished  twice,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  dry  it  well.  Trace  the 
picture  to  be  copied  on  white  paper  with  a  soft  lead  pencil,  and  mark 
those  parts  which  do  not  touch  each,  other  with  a  figure  1.  Mark 
another  piece  of  horn  paper  for  theorem  2 ,  and  cut  again.  Thus  con- 
tinue till  you  have  enough  theorems  for  your  whole  picture.  It  takes 
more  time  to  cut  a  set  of  theorems  nicely  than  to  draw  one  picture; 
but  a  good  set  of  theorems  is  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  sketches,  and 
the  durability  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  you  treat  them.  You 
need  a  brush  for  every  color  used ;  of  course,  you  must  have  plenty  of 
stiff  brushes.  Put  a  few  drops  of  water  on  your  palette  with  the  end 
of  the  brush,  to  avoid  dipping  the  bristles  in  water.  Lay  the  theorem 
on  the  paper  to  be  painted.  Good  drawing-paper  is  best  for  the  first 
attempt.  Press  the  theorem  firmly  down  at  each  corner  with  weights, 
and  then  proceed  to  paint.  Commence  with  a  leaf;  take  plenty  of 
paint,  a  very  little  moist,  on  your  brush,  and  paint  in  the  cut  leaf  of 
the  theorem;  hold  the  brush  upright,  and  work  quickly  with  a  circular 
motion.  Commence  a  little  distance  from,  and  work  towards,  the 
edges.  If  you  take  enough  paint,  it  goes  on  smoothly;  if  too  much,  it 
looks  dauby;  if  too  little,  spotted.  In  shading  leaves,  cut  bits  of  horn 
paper  on  the  edge,  in  the  form  of  large  veins,  and  laying  on  the  leaf 
already  painted,  paint  from  this  edge  into  the  leaf.  Slip  the  paper, 
and  paint  other  veined  parts  the  same  way.  If  successful  with  leaf, 
try  a  grape,  which  paint  first  purple,  then  blue,  and  finish  with  carmine. 
On  removing  the  last  of  your  theorems,  if  you  see  any  irregularity  in 
the  painted  parts,  lay  the  theorem  on  again,  and  correct;  if  any  spaces, 
dot  in  with  a  fine  brush.  All  fibres,  stalks,  dots,  etc.,  must  be  put  in 
with  camel' s-hair  pencils.  To  heighten  the  effect,  paint  may  be  stuck 
on  here  and  there  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  the  edges  blended  together 

to  produce  softness To  Paint  on  Wood.— Choose  hard  wood  of  light 

color;  paint  as  above,  and  varnish  when  done To  Paint  on  Velvet. — 

Use  firm  white  cotton  velvet;  use  paint  a  little  more  moistened To 

Paint  on  Silk,  Satin,  and  Crape.  —  Size  the  parts  to  be  painted  with  gum 
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arabic  or  isinglass,  and  proceed  as  with  drawing-paper.  In  this  way 
ball-dresses  may  be  painted  with  belt  and  neck-ribbon  to  match;  also, 
white-crape  dresses,  with  vines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Transferring-  to  €*3ass.  — Colored  or  plain  engravings,  pho- 
tographs, lithographs,  water-colors,  oil-colors,  crayons,  steel  plates, 
newspaper  cuts,   mezzotints,  pencil,  writing,   show-cards,  labels,— or, 

in  fact,  anything Directions. — Take  glass  that  is  perfectly  clear— 

window-glass  will  answer;  clean  it  thoroughly;  then  varnish  it,  taking 
care  to  have  it  perfectly  smooth  ;  place  it  where  it  will  be  entirely 
free  from  dust;  let  it  staud  over  night;  then  take  your  engraving,  lay 
it  in  clear  water  until  it  is  wet  through  (say  ten  cr  fifteen  minutes); 
then  lay  it  upon  a  newspaper,  that  the  moisture  may  dry  from  the 
surface  and  still  keep  the  other  sido  damp.  Immediately  varnish  your 
glass  the  second  time;  then  place  your  engraving  on  it,  pressing  it 
down  firmly,  so  as  to  exclude  every  particle  of  air;  next  rub  the  paper 
from  the  back  until  it  is  of  uniform  thickness — so  tJn  that  you  can 
see  through  it;  then  varnish  it  the  third  time,  and  let  it  dxy Mate- 
rials used  for  the  above  art.  — Take  tT>vo  ounces  balsam  of  fir  to  one  ounce 
of  spirits  of  turpentine;  apply  with  a  camel's-hair  brush. 

Transferring-  to  Wood.— Dissolve  salt  in  soft  water;  float 
your  engraving  on  the  surface,  picture  side  up;  let  it  remain  about 
one  hour.  Your  screen-box  or  table  should  be  of  bird's-eye  maple,  or 
other  light-colored  hard  wood;  varnish  with  best  copr.l  or 'transfer  var- 
nish. Take  the  picture  from  the  water;  dry  a  little  between  linen  rags; 
then  put  the  engraving,  picture  side  down,  on  the  varnished  wood, 
and  smooth  it  nicely.  If  the  picture  entirely  covers  the  wood  after 
the  margin  is  cut  off,  so  that  no  varnish  be  exposed,  lay  over  it  a  thin 
board  and  heavy  weight;  leave  it  thus  in  press  over  night.  If  you  wish 
but  a  small  picture  in  the  centre  of  your  wood,  apply  the  varnish  only 
to  a  space  the  siza  of  your  picture.  Dip  your  forefinger  in  salt  and 
water,  and  commence  with  rubbing  off  the  paper;  the  nearer  you  come 
to  the  engraving,  the  more  careful  you  must  be,  as  a  hole  would  spoil 
your  work.  Rub  slowly  and  patiently  till  you  have  taken  off  every  bit 
ox  the  paper,  and  left  only  the  black  lines  and  touches  of  your  picture 
on  the  wood,  in  an  inverted  direction.  Finish  up  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  copal  varnish. 

To  Make  Transparencies.— Take  some  prettily  colored 
landscape,  and  cut  a  slit  into  the  broad  lights  of  it  with  a  penknife; 
put  a  white  paper  of  medium  thickness  behind  it,  and  interline  with 
orange  or  rose-colored  paper;  bind  the  three— that  is,  the  landscape, 
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the  colored  paper,  and  the  paper  which  forms  the  back — together  with 
some  suitable  color  for  a  frame ;  now  separate  the  cut  edges  of  your 
landscape  by  pressing  them  apart.  Hang  up  in  the  window,  and 
when  the  sun  shines  through,  the  effect  is  beautiful.  Try  it;  we  are 
sure  you  will  be  pleased. 

An  engraving  prepared  as  for  Grecian  painting  is  very  pretty  for  a 
screen,  or  to  hang  in  the  window.  Lamp-shades  may  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  many  pretty  designs  will  suggest  themselves— bouquets, 
wreaths,  vines  running  round  the  shade,  etc.  Also,  still  more  beau- 
tiful is  the  antique  style,  before  painting. 

To  Prepare  Butterflies  for  Collections.— The  first 
thing  to  be  procured  is  the  butterfly -net,  which  is  a  bag  made  out  of 
two  pieces  of  mosquito-netting— blue  is  the  best— about  two  feet  deep, 
tapering  towards  the  bottom,  and  fastened  to  a  piece  of  stout  wire  bent 
into  a  circle  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  into  a  light  but  strong  stick  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

The  next  requisite  is  something  to  kill  them  with.  Chloroform  is 
best,  but  in  default  of  that  ether  will  do.  It  should  be  applied  to  the 
head  of  the  butterfly  with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush. 

Then  come  the  pins.  They  should  be  long  and  slender;  real  but- 
terfly pins  are  best,  but  very  fine  common  ones  will  do.  Then  you 
must  have  a  pasteboard  box  to  put  the  butterflies  in  when  you  catch 
them  to  bring  them  home. 

The  cases  are  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of.  The  frame  of  the 
case  should  be  very  much  like  a  picture  frame,  deep  enough  for  the 
pins  to  go  in,  with  the  back,  on  which  the  butterflies  are  fastened,  so 
arranged  as  to  come  out,  being  held  in  place  by  little  cleats,  and  a 
plate  of  glass  fixed  securely  on  the  front.  It  should  be  made  of  soft 
wood,  so  that  the  pins  can  stick  in  easily.  The  size  of  the  case  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  of  the  collector.   . 

"Stretching"  a  butterfly  is  the  process  of  keeping  its  wings  in  the 
natural  position  when  at  rest.  You  should  have  a  board  with  grooves 
in  it  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  the  butterfly  or  moth,  with 
little  pieces  of  cork  fastened  on  it  to  stick  the  pins  into.  Then  take 
some  narrow  strips  of  soft  paper,  press  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  down 
with  them  as  nearly  in  the  natural  position  as  possible,  and  fasten 
them  with  pins.  In  a  few  days  the  butterfly  will  be  dry  enough  so  you 
can  take  the  papers  off  and  put  it  in  the  case. 

Crayon  Drawing.— Drawing  in  crayon  will  be  found  much 
more  convenient  than  in  oil  or  water  colors,  as  you  are  spared  the  de- 
lay of  waiting  for  them  to  dry.     Crayon  materials  or  pastels  are  put 
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up  in  boxes  of  necessary  tints  for  portraits  or  landscapes,  and,  by 
blending,  every  shade  and  color  can  be  obtained  as  in  oil  painting. 
The  pupil  can  purchase  prepared  paper  or  board.  A  good  paper  for 
portraiture  is  pumice  paper.  Your  sketch  should  be  made  as  in  pen- 
ciling, and  then  proceed  to  the  shading.  For  a  head,  we  consider  the 
drapery  and  groundwork — and  here  allow  me  to  advise  all  to  study 
penciling  before  attempting  crayons;  also,  to  begin  by  painting  easy 
things.  The  picture  being  drawn,  proceed  to  fill  in  the  background. 
Let  the  tints  be  varied,  if  in  a  colored  crayon,  according  to  the  ideal 
or  originals  from  which  you  are  designing  it.  For  example,  if  the 
lights  in  your  picture  are  on  the  right  side,  the  darkest  shade  in  the 
groundwork  must  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  vice  versa.  See  that 
the  background  be  smooth,  the  dark  shades  of  rich  brown  or  green, 
and  the  light  of  gray,  French  blue,  etc.     Then — 

1.  Paint  the  dark  shades  with  black  crayon,  and  rub  it  in  with  a 
soft  cork.  The  cork  pencils  ready  prepared  are  best  for  that  purpose, 
or  rubbers  of  soft  leather  will  answer. 

2.  Put  in  the  light  clear  shades  as  they  belong  with  the  soft  and 
medium  crayons,  using  care  in  blending  to  avoid  a  dingy  and  dirty 
appearance. 

3.  Lay  on  the  brown  and  other  colors.  When  it  is  necessary  to  put 
brown  over  black,  do  not  rub  the  two  together;  use  your  finger,  as  well 
as  the  cork. 

4.  In  finishing  the  picture  use  hard  crayon,  laying  on  in  lines,  and 
blend  with  cork. 

Having  a  variety  of  colors  for  other  styles  of  painting,  you  can  use 
your  judgment  in  selecting  from  your  boxes.  You  must  have  a  box  of 
soft  and  a  box  of  hard  crayons  to  obtain  what  you  need.  Try  your 
colors  first  on  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  Do  not  expect  it  will  be  right 
by  laying  on  colors,  once.  You  must  work  line  over  line  many  times 
and  caraiully.  Do  not  soil  your  picture  in  the  delicate  parts.  In 
addition  to  your  colors  in  boxes,  furnish  yourself  with  black  and  white 
crayons  of  different  tones,  and  a  supply  of  dry  carmine.  We  prefer 
the  lump  to  the  pencil.  French  blue  is  much  used  to  produce  clear 
lights.  The  paper  must  be  some  available  tint,  as  its  color  appears 
through  almost  all  portions  of  the  work.  A  low-toned  olive  tint  has 
been  found  very  desirable.  Have  your  paper  an  inch  or  two  longer 
than  the  proposed  picture ;  sketch  the  design  lightly  with  black  crayon 
No.  1,  making  sky  and  broad  tints  with  the  fiat  surface  of  broken 
pieces  of  crayon  (1  and  2)  rubbed  in  with  the  finger.  The  breadths  of 
the  nearer  and  remote  distances  are  put  in  with  broken  pieces,  blended 
together.  Mountains,  trees,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  with  black  crayon,  then 
tinted  and  glazed  with  colored  crayon. 
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Simple  Method  of  Copying  Drawings.— Silvered  al- 
bumen paper,  after  being  washed,  may  be  conveniently  used  for  copy- 
ing negatives  as  well  as  positives.  It  keeps  for  weeks,  and  becomes 
sensitive  to  light  only  after  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  aqua  ammonia, 
technically  termed  "smoking  with  ammonia."  Dr.  H.  Vogel  has 
greatly  simplified  the  latter  process  by  substituting  for  the  liquid 
ammonia  the  powder  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  He  thoroughly  im- 
pregnates a  piece  of  felt  or  cloth  with  this  powder,  and  lays  it  under 
the  silvered  sheet,  separated  from  it  by  a  piece  of  blotting-paper.  The 
negative  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  back  covered,  and  the  whole  is 
ready  for  the  copying  frame.  One  impregnation  with  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  serves  for  several  copies.  So  very  simple  is  the  operation 
that  Dr.  Vogel  has  made  use  of  it  in  public  libraries  for  copying  com- 
plicated drawings.  He  places  the  silvered  paper,  with  the  substratum 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  drawing  on  top,  between  two  plates 
of  glass,  and  exposing  it  to  the  light  of  the  window,  obtains  a  copy 
quite  distinct  in  all  its  details,  while  he  himself  may  be  occupied  Vvith 
reading  or  otherwise.  The  copy  obtained  is,  of  course,  in  white  lines 
upon  black  ground.  Such  photographs  merely  require  to  be  treated 
with  soda  when  intended  for  long  preservation.  They  are  generally, 
however,  not  designed  to  be  kept  a  great  while. 

Photograph  Coloring.— Select  a  light  photograph  for  col- 
oring, and  let  the  general  hue  be  gray,  inclining  to  black  in  the 
shadows. 

Albumenized  paper  seldom  requires  any  preparation,  but  need  only 
be  carefully  washed  with  cold  water  and  a  soft  sponge. 

A  preparation  of  gum  is  generally  used  in  the  colors  for  albumen 
paper.  It  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  allowed  to  boil  up;  aftei 
which,  bottle  to  keep  from  dust. 

A  little  white  sugar  is  added  by  some  artist? ;  and  the  preparation 
should  be  used  as  thin  as  possible  and  allow  the  colors  to  adhere 
readily  to  the  paper. 

The  following  colors  are  necessary  in  cakes.  "Windsor  and  Newton's 
being  considered  the  best:-  Carmine,  vermilion,  rose  madder,  light 
red,  crimson  lake,  Roman  ochre,  Indian  yellow,  gamboge,  cobalt  blue, 
emerald  green,  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber, 
sepia,  Van  Dyke  brown,  madder  brown,  ivory  black,  Chinese  white, 
(  half  cakes  at  half  price). 

Sable  brushes  are  best,  and  should  not  be  used  too  small,  except 
for  delicate  work,  such  as  marking  in  the  eyes,  nostrils,  etc.  A  mid- 
dling size  is  prefeiable,  but  see  that  there  are  no  straggling  hairs 
about  them  and  that  they  do  not  split  or  divide. 
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Coloring  the  Face — Commence,  with  large  brush,  to  wash  in  the 
flesh  tint :  go  over  the  whole  flesh  as  smoothly  as  possible ;  light  red  is 
the  most  desirable,  being  a  fast  color;  for  very  fair  complexions  orange 
vermilion  is  used. 

Put  pale  wash  of  cobalt  blue  in  the  half  tints,  Indian  yellow  in  dark 
shadows,  with  vermilion  and  carmine  (mixed)  over  it. 

After  the  washes  in  the  face,  put  in  the  hair,  draperies,  back- 
ground, etc. 

Stipple  the  whole  flesh  with  tints^pf  light  red,  or  Indian  yellow  and 
pink  madder  mixed. 

Stipple  rose  madder  on  cheeks,  lips,  tip  of  the  chin,  tip  of  ears  and 
over  the  nose  where  the  eyes  meet;  cobalt  blue  in  temples  and  about 
the  shadows  of  the  eyes  and  mouth. 

Stipple  light  tint  of  Indian  yellow  over  the  cheek  bones;  in  faces  of 
old  parsons  more  Indian  yellow  is  used;  also  in  faces  of  brunettes. 

A  pale  green,  made  of  Indian  yellow  and  cobalt  blue,  is  sometimes 
used  in  shadows  about  the  mouth. 

Sepia  or  Van  Dyke  brown  for  brown  hair.  < 

Shade  with  sepia  and  carmine,  and  use  cobalt  blue  mixed  with  burnt 
sienna  for  high  lights. 

Pale  wash  of  cobalt  blue  on  high  lights  of  black  hair,  and  shade 
with  black  and  carmine. 

Koman  ochre  for  golden  hair,  with  burnt  sienna  and  cobalt  blue  in 
lights;  shade  with  sepia  and  Eoman  ochre. 

For  gray  hair  mix  a  wash  of  cobalt  blue  and  sepia;  shadow  with 
sepia;  and  sometimes  use  white  mixed  with  local  color  for  high  lights. 

Backgrounds.— For  fair  complexions  or  children  should  be  blue, 
inclining  to  purple.  Cobalt  blue  and  burnt  umber  make  very  desirable 
backgrounds. 

Olive  grounds  are  used  for  dark  or  old  complexions.  Where  the 
flesh  tint  is  sallow,  use  warmer  colors — green  approaching  to  olive. 

Grays  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  fair  complexions. 

Never  paint  a  bright  blue  ground  and  crimson  curtains,  but  keep 
everything  quiet  and  subdued. 

Opaque  backgrounds  are  far  from  artistic,  and  but  seldom  used. 

Stippling.  — Towards  the  end  of  your  work  you  will  observe  many 
inequalities  in  the  tints.  These  require  to  be  filled  up  with  the  point 
of  a  brush  with  an  assimilating  color;  and  that  filling  up  is  termed 
stippling. 

Draperies. — For  black  draperies,  first  use  a  local  wash  of  ivory 
black;  wash  in  the  deep  shadows  with  a  mixture  of  crimson  lake  and 
sepia;  then  add  another  wash  of  black  over  the  whole,  touching  in  the 
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shadows  as  before.     Proceed  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  washes,  and 
then  touch  in  the  high  lights  with  light  red  and  white. 

Tinting  Photographs  Slightly.— Having  prepared  the 
photograph  in  the  usual  way,  take  a  little  pink  madder  or  carmine, 
and  lay  it  on  the  cheek  with  a  clean  pencil.  Soften  it  carefully  all 
round  the  edges,  blending  the  tint  into  the  face.  Repeat  the  process 
once  and  again,  until  you  have  obtained  nearly  as  much  color  as 
necessary;  I  say  nearly  as  much,  because  you  have  to  pass  the  general 
flesh  wash  over  it,  which  has  the"effect  of  darkening  it  considerably. 
For  the  purpose  of  softening,  it  will  be  as  well  to  have  two  pencils  on 
one  holder.  It  might  appear  that  putting  on  the  color  of  the  cheek  at 
once,  and  softening  it,  would  suffice ;  but  you  will  get  it  far  softer  by 
doing  it  with  a  very  pale  tint  two  or  three  times,  than  you  possibly  can 
by  making  it  at  once  as  powerful  as  necessary;  besides,  it  is  impossible 
to  soften  a  strong  color  so  well  as  a  pale  tint.  When  the  color  is  quite 
dry,  go  over  the  whole  of  the  face  with  a  flesh  tint,  then  put  in  the 
hair,  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  lips;  round  off  the  forehead  with  gray,  and 
apply  the  same  to  those  parts  of  the  face  where  you  observe  it  to  be  in 
nature.  If  your  photograph  be  a  very  dark  one,  you  will  not  require 
so  much  gray  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  light  impression.  Next  wash  in  the 
background  and  proceed  with  the  draperies,  etc. 

Eeturn  now  to  the  face;  strengthen  the  carnations,  grays,  and  sha- 
dows, by  hatching  delicate  tints  over  them;  put  the  light  in  the  eyes, 
and  the  spirited  touches  about  it,  and  the  eyebrows,  mouth,  etc.,  and 
finish  off  the  hair.  In  dark  photographs,  you  will  require  to  lay  the 
lights  on  the  hair  with  body  color,  as  it  is  generally  much  darker  than 
it  appears  in  nature.  Make  out  the  linen  with  a  gray,  deepening  it  in 
the  darkest  parts,  and  lay  on  the  high  lights  with  constant  or  Chinese 
white.  Proceed  next  to  shadow  the  drapery,  and  when  you  have  ob- 
tained the  required  depth,  scumble  in  the  high  lights,  using  a  bare 
pencil  and  a  very  gentle  hand,  as  before  directed.  Give  the  back- 
ground another  wash,  if  requisite,  and  your  photograph  is  finished;  or 
make  up  a  tint  of  orange  vermilion  and  white,  according  to  the  com- 
plexion, and  lay  it  smoothly  over  face  and  hands;  then  put  on  the 
carnations  with  rose  madder,  and  shadow  up  the  face  with  orange  tint, 
and  proceed  as  above  to  finish.  If  the  backgrounds  and  draperies 
appear  dead,  you  may  take  a  piece  of  very  soft  washing-  silk  and  rub 
them  up  a  little,  which  will  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been 
hot  pressed.  Whenever  body  color  has  been  used,  the  rubbing  will  be 
ineffective.  Neither  rubbing  nor  hot  pressing  will  give  a  shine  to  any 
but  transparent  tints.     If  there  be  metal  buttons,  chains,  or  epaulettes, 
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they  must  be  laid  over  the  dress  with  body  colors;  a  very  good  ground 
for  them  is  red  chrome  and  gamboge,  shadowed  with  burnt  umber, 
and  heightened  on  the  lights  with  lemon  chrome  and  Chinese  white. 
By  the  foregoing  methods,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  hatch  or  stipple  a 
great  deal;  for  you  will  find  that  the  face  will  come  out  very  soft  and 
round  without  it,  but  the  effect  is  far  inferior  to  that  produced  by  the 
other  process. 

Painting:  Flowers  in  Water  Colors.— The  colors  and 
materials  requisite  are  carmine,  crimson  lake,  cobalt  blue,  Prussian 
blue,  vermilion,  gamboge,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  burnt  umber, 
Chinese  white,  yellow  ochre,  and  Indian  ink— a  set  of  saucers,  dis- 
solved gum  arabic,  and  a  few  sable  brushes,  Rose  pink,  royal  scarlet, 
Indian  yellow,  Indian  red,  indigo,  sepia,  Van  Dyke  brown,  and  emerald 
green,  may  also  be  added  for  flowers  of  superior  finish. 

Whatman's  hot-pressed  paper,  stretched  on  a  board,  as  in  landscape 
painting,  is  used  to  good  advantage.  Bush  flowers  are  generally 
painted  on  London  board,  the  ivory  surface  sometimes  preferred. 
Mike  an  accurate  and  clean  sketch  with  fine  pointed  pencil,  drawing 
the  marks  faint,  so  as  not  to  use  rubber  often.  When  sketched, 
moisten  all  parts  intended  for  painting  with  a  brush  modeiately  filled 
with  water.  Never  use  hard  water,  unless  it  has  been  boiled.  This 
prepares  the  paper  to  receive  the  colors.  Some  use  a  slight  shade  of 
neutral  tint  or  Indian  ink  to  coat  over  the  shaded  parts,  blending  the 
shades  so  that  they  are  imperceptibly  lost.  Flowers  and  leaves  are 
treated  the  same.  Two  brushes  are  ured,  one  charged  with  color,  the 
other  nearly  dry.  After  this  process,  cast  with  local  color,  finish  with 
soft  washes  or  small  touches,  which  is  called  stippling,  and,  when  done 
nicely,  is  beautiful;  but  as  it  takes  time,  washes  are  more  generally 
adopted.  Practice  will  accustom  the  eye  to  notice  variety  of  shades, 
which  before  could  not  be  discriminated. 

Green  leaves,  when  a  yellowish  pale  green  and  bright,  are  painted 
with  gamboge  and  a  little  Prussian  blue,  penciled  over  until  the  effect 
is  obtained.  Use  more  Prussian  blue  for  darker  green  leaves,  finishing 
with  stronger  color.  For  the  deepest  shades,  add  a  little  crimson  lake, 
or  Van  Dyke  brown,  or  burnt  sienna;  as  the  shade  requires.  For 
decayed  leaves,  use  burnt  sienna,  Indian  yellow;  and  crimson  lake. 

Yellow  Flowers.  First  examine  whether  the  shades  are  warm  or 
cool:  if  the  latter,  paint  them  with  Indian  ink;  if  the  former,  use  a 
little  burnt  umber.  When  dry,  coat  evenly  with  gamboge — the  general 
tint  of  the  flower.  Where  the  high  lights  should  be,  wash  out  a  little 
with  another  brush  while  it  is  moist.    Repeat  the  color  in  the  stronger 
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parts,  finishing,  if  requisite,  with  a  little  carmine  or  burnt  sienna  mixed 
with  gamboge. 

Blue  Flowers.  Coat  them  evenlv  with  cobalt,  according  to  tint.  A 
little  rose  madder  added  to  cobalt  may  be  used,  as  the  tints  should 
vary.  Shade  the  deeper  parts  with  a  little  Prussian  blue  added  to  it; 
and  if  a  very  deep  tint  is  required,  add  a  little  indigo. 

Purple  Flowers.  Make  the  desired  tint  with  carmine  and  Prussian 
blue,  increasing  the  shade  to  the  depth  required,  using  more  color  and 
less  water. 

Scarlet  Flowers.  Paint  the  shades  in  with  cobalt  blue  and  a  little 
Indian  red;  then  coat  smoothly  with  royal  scarlet,  or  carmine  and 
gamboge  mixed,  finishing  up  with  carmine  on  the  shades.  If  coated 
with  royal  scarlet,  add  carmine  in  finishing. 

"Whits  Flowers.  Some  are  first  shaded  with  Indian  irjk,  and  others 
with  neutral  tint,  made  oi  cobalt,  rose  madder,  and  Indian  yellow. — 
When  dry,  slightly  tint  some  of  the  petals  with  a  weak  shade  of  yellow 
ochre,  some  parts  with  cobalt,  others  with  a  greenish  neutral.  The 
anthers,  if  not  left  white,  should  be  done  with  permanent  white  added 
to  Indian  yellow,  and  carefully  dotted  with  weak  burnt  sienna. 

The  Deep  Crimson  Rose.  Shade  all  the  petals  more  or  less  with 
Indian  ink,  until  it  would  pass  for  a  finished  drawing  in  Indian  ink, 
and  then  coat  twice  with  strong  carmine,  finishing  deep  shades  with  a 
little  Prussian  blue  added  to  carmine. 

Pink  Rose.  Paint  in  the  shades  with  cobalt  blue,  and  coat  over  with 
a  pale  shade  of  carmine,  with  a  little  vermilion  added.  Repeat  this  on 
some  of  the  petals,  until  the  requisite  depth  is  obtained.  Some  of  the 
outside  petals  may  need  a  second  coat  of  cobalt  to  give  them  a  thin, 
transparent  appearance. 

Arranging  and  Grouping.  "With  those  who  possess  a  good  eye  for 
color,  the  most  pleasing  arrangements  easily  suggest  themselves. 
Sometimes  the  most  pleasing  effects  are  obtained  bjr  placing  the  light 
flowers  in  the  center,  such  as  pink,  white,  and  pale  yellows,  placing 
the  rich  dark  colors  outside,  such  as  dark  roses,  etc.,  thereby  making 
a  substitute  for  light  and  shade.  The  most  pleasing  groups  are  painted 
with  a  predominance  of  warm  coloring. 


Good  Books  Mailed  on  Keceipt  of  Price. 


Preserving  and  Manufacturing  Secrets.— This  book  gives  plain 

directions  for  preserving,  canning,  and  storing  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  for  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  foreign  and  domestic  liquors,  home-made  wines 
and  summer  beverages.  It  gives  a  new,  simple  and  cheap  plan  of  preserving  eggs 
fresh  for  five  years  (if  necessary),  so  that  when  opened  they  will  taste  as  if  freshly 
laid.  This  receipt  alone  has  often  been  sold  for  $5.  It  tells  housekeepers  how  to 
make  all  varieties  of  palatable  and  delicious  fruit  jellies  and  jams.  It  shows  how 
to  make  a  fruity  and  sweet  tasting  cider  without  apples  that  when  bottled  will  foam 
and  effervesce  like  genuine  champagne.  It  tells  how  to  keep  fruit  and  vegetables 
fresh  all  the  year  round.  All  about  pickling.  How  to  make  all  kinds  of  liquors  at 
home  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  which  cannot  be  told  from  that  sold  at  $5  to  $10  a 
gallon,  etc.,  etc.    Mailed  for  only  50  cents. 

Secrets  for  Farmers.— This  book  tells  how  to  restore  rancid 
butter  to  its  original  flavor  and  purity  ;  a  new  way  of  coloring  butter ;  how  largely 
to  increase  the  milk  of  cows ;  a  sure  cure  for  kicking  cows ;  how  to  make  Thor- 
ley's  celebrated  condimental  food  for  cattle ;  how  to  make  hens  lay  every  day  in 
the  year;  it  gives  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  Canada  thistle;  to  save  mice  girded 
trees ;  a  certain  plan  to  destroy  the  curculo  and  peach  borer ;  how  to  convert  dead 
animals  and  bones  into  manure ;  Barnet's  certain  preventive  for  the  potato  rot, 
worth  $50  to  any  farmer;  remedy  for  smut  in  wheat;  to  cure  blight  in  fruit- treeB; 
to  destroy  the  potato  bug;  to  prevent  mildew  and  rust  in  wheat;  to  destroy  the 
cut  worm :  home-made  stump  machine,  as  good  as  any  sold  ;  to  keep  cellars  from 
freezing,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  full  contents  of  this  very  valuable 
book  here,  space  will  not  allow.    It  will  be  mailed  for  30  cents. 

The  Housewife's  Treasure.— A  manual  of  information  of  every- 
thing that  relates  to  household  economies.  It  gives  the  methoi  of  making  Jack- 
son's Universal  Washing  Compound,  which  will  clean  the  dirtiest  cotton,  linen  or 
woolen  cloths  in  twenty  minutes  without  rubbing  or  harming  the  material.  This 
receipt  is  beiug  constantly  peddled  through  the  country  at  $5  each,  and  is  certainly 
worth  it.  It  also  tells  all  about  soap-making  at  home,  so  as  to  make  it  cost  about 
one-quarter  of  what  bar-soap  costs  ;  it  tells  how  to  make  candles  by  moulding  or 
dipping ;  it  gives  seven  methods  for  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  how  to  make 
healthy  bread  without  flour  (something  entirely  new) ;  to  preserve  clothes  and  furs 
from  moths ;  a  sure  plan  of  destroying  house  flies,  cockroaches,  beetles,  ants,  bed- 
bugs and  fleas;  all  about  house-cleaning,  papering,  etc.,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  hints  just  such  as  housekeepers  are  wanting  to  know.  Mailed  for 
30  cents. 

Educating  the  Horse. — A  new  and  improved  system  of  educating 
the  horse.  Also  a  treatise  on  shoeing,  with  new  and  valuable  receipts  for  diseases 
of  horses,  together  with  the  Rules  of  the  Union  Course.  This  book  contains  mat- 
ter not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  the  horse.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

Our  Boys'  and  Girls'  Favorite  Speaker. — Containing  patriotic, 

Sentimental,  Poetical,  and  Comic  Gems  of  Oratory,  by  Chapin,  Dickens,  Dow,  Jr., 
Beecher,  Burns,  Artemus  Ward,  Everett,  Tennyson,  Webster,  and  others. 
Mailed  for  20  cents. 

The   Common-Sense   Cook-Book. — Showing  fully  what  to  eat 

and  how  to  cook  it.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

Address  FRANK  M.  REED, 

139  riisrlitli  Street,  New  York. 
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Art  of  Ventriloquism. — Contains  simple  and  full  directions  by 
•which  any  one  may  acquire  this  amusing  art,  with  numerous  examples  for  practice. 
Also  instructions  i'or  making  the  magic  whistle,  for  imitating  birds,  animals,  and 
peculiar  sounds  of  various  kinds.  Any  boy  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  art  by  which 
he  can  develop  a  wonderful  amount  of  astonishment,  mystery,  and  fun,  should 
learn  Ventriloquism,  as  he  easily  can  by  following  the  simple  secret  given  in  this 
book.     Mailed  for  15  cents. 

Magic  Trick  Cards. — Used  by  Magicians  for  performing  Wonder- 
ful Tricks.  Every  boy  a  magician  !  Every  man  a  conjurer  !  Every  girl  a  witch  ! 
Every  one  astonished  ■  They  are  the  most  superior  Trick  Cards  ever  offered  for 
sale,  and  with  them  you  can  perform  some  of  tne  most  remarkable  illusions  ever 
discovered.    Mailed,  with  full  directions,  for  25  cents  a  pack. 

The  Black  Art  Fully  Exposed  and  Laid  Bare.— This  book 

contains  some  of  the  most  marvellous  things  in  ancient  and  modern  magic, 
jugglery,  etc.,  ever  printed,  and  has  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  any  boy  knowing  the  secrets  it  contains  will  be  able  to  do  things  that 
will  astonish  all.     Illustrated.     Mailed  for  25  cents. 

Swimming  and  Skating.— A  complete  Guide  for  learners.  Every 
reader  should  possess  this  book  so  as  to  learn  how  to  swim.  Many  a  young  life 
has  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  many  a  home  made  desolate  for  the  want  of  know- 
ing how  to  swim.    Very  fully  illustrated.    Mailed  for  Twenty  cents. 

Singing  Made  Easy.— Explaining  the  pure  Italian  method  of  pro- 
ducing and  cultivating  the  Voice,  the  Management  of  the  Breath,  the  best  way 
of  Improving  the  Ear,  and  much  valuable  information,  equally  useful  to  profes- 
sional singers  and  amateurs.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

The  Amateur's  Guide  to  Magic  and  Mystery.— An  entirely 

new  work,  containing  full  and  ample  instructions  on  the  Mysteries  of  Magic, 
Sleight- of-Hand  Tricks,  Card  Tricks,  etc.  The  best  work  on  Conjuring  for  Ama- 
teurs published.     Illustrated.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

The  American  Sphinx. — A  choice,  curious  and  complete  collec- 
tion of  Anagrams,  Enigmas,  Charades,  Rebuses,  Problems,  Puzzles.  Cryptographs, 
Riddles,  Conundrums,  Decapitations,  Word  Changes,  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

Life  in  the  Back  Woods.— A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Hunting 
and  Trapping  of  all  kinds  of  Animals.  This  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and 
practical  book  now  in  the  market.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

The  Happy  Home  Songster. — A  casket  of  time-honored  vocal 
gems.  Only  favorite  and  world-wide  known  songs  are  admitted  in  this  and  follow- 
ing book.     Mailed  for  20  cents. 

The  Fireside  Songster. — A  collection  of  the  best-known  senti- 
mental, humorous  and  comic  songs.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

Address  FRANK  M.  REED, 

1 39  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 
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Love    and    Courtship   Cards.— Sparking,    Courting,    and    Love- 

Making  all  made  easy  by  the  use  of  these  Cards.  They  are  arranged  with  such 
apt  conversation  that  you  will  be  able  to  ask  the  momentous  question  in  such  a 
delicate  manner  that  the  girl  will  not  suspect  what  you  are  at.  They  may  be  used 
by  two  persons  only,  or  they  will  make  lots  of  tun  for  an  evening  party  of  young 
people.  There  are  sixty  cards  in  all,  and  each  answer  will  respond  differently  to 
every  one  of  the  questions.    Mailed  for  30  cents. 

How  to  Woo  and  How  to  Win.  — This  interesting  work  contains 
full  and  explicit  rules  for  the  Etiquette  of  Courtship,  with  directions  showing  How 
to  Win  the  Eavor  of  the  Ladies ;  How  to  begin  and  end  a  Courtship  ;  and  How 
Love-Letters  should  be  written.  It  not  only  tells  how  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
ladies,  but  how  to  address  a  lady;  conduct  a  courtship;  "pop  the  question"; 
write  love-letters ;  all  about  the  marriage  ceremony ;  bridal  chamber  ;  after  mar- 
riage, etc.    Mailed  for  15  cents. 

Leisure-Hour  Work  for  Ladies.— Containing  Instructions  for 
Flower  and  Shell  Work ;  Antique,  Grecian,  and  Theorem  Painting ;  Botanical 
Specimens;  Cone  Work;  Anglo- Japanese  Work;  Decalcomanie ;  Diaphame; 
Leather  Work  ;  Modelling  in  Clay  ;  Transferring;  Crayon  Drawing;  Photograph 
Coloring,  etc.,  etc.  A  very  complete  book,  and  one  that  no  young  lady  Laving 
spare  time  can  afford  to  be  without.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

The  Dancer's  Guide  and  Bali-Room  Companion.— Includ- 
ing Etiquette  of  the  Bail-Room  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books 
ever  published,  and  it  contains  all  that  is  required  to  know,  by  the  most  plain  or 
fashionable,  of  ball-room  etiquette,  behavior,  manners,  etc.,  besides  containing 
full  and  minute  directions  for  all  of  the  popular  and  fashionable  dances,  with  ample 
explanations,  calls,  etc.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

The  Magie  Dial. — A  perfectly  new  invention,  by  the  use  of  which 
secret  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  without  the  fear  of  detection.  It  is  sim- 
ple, reliable,  and  can  be  used  by  any  person.  By  its  use  the  postal  card  is  made 
as  private  as  a  sealed  letter.  It  is  just  the  thing  tor  lovers.  Mailed  for  25  cents, 
or  two  for  40  cents. 

How  to  Entertain  a  Social  Party.— A  Collection  of  Tableaux, 
Games,  Amusing  Experiments,  Diversions.  Card  Tricks,  Parlor  Magic,  Philosophi- 
cal Recreations,  etc.  Profusely  Illustrated.  This  book  contains  chaste  and  en- 
joyable amusement  and  entertainment  enough  for  a  whole  winter.  Mailed  for 
25  cents. 

Shadow  Pantomime  of  Mother  Goose.— A  miniature  theatre 

for  the  children,  with  stage,  scenery,  figures,  and  everything  complete,  to  perform 
the  laughable  Shadow  Pantomime  of  Mother  Goose.  A  book  of  explanations, 
with  14  engravings,  accompanies  it.     Mailed  for  30  cents. 

How  to  Write  Short-Hand.— By  the  aid  of  this  book  any  person  of 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence  may  learn  to  write  short-hand,  and  report  sermons, 
lectures,  speeches,  etc.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

Every  Lady  Her  Own  Dressmaker. — A  new  book  on  Dress- 
making, Bleaching,  Ironing,  Renovating,  Dyeing,  etc.,  etc.    Mailed  for  20  cents. 

Address  FRANK    M.     REED, 

139  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 


Good  Books  Mailed  oil  Receipt  of  Price. 


Courtship  and  Marriage;  or,  The  Mysteries  of  Making  Love 
fully  Explained.— This  is  an  entirely  new  work  on  a  most  interesting  subject. 
Contents,— First  steps  in  courtship ;  Advice  to  both  parties  at  the  outset ;  Intro- 
duction to  the  lady's  family;  Restrictions  imposed  by  etiquette;  What  the  lady 
should  observe  in  early  courtship ;  What  the  suitor  should  observe ;  Etiquette  as 
to  presents ;  The  proposal ;  Mode  of  refusal  when  not  approved ;  Conduct  to  be 
observed  by  a  rejected  suitor  ;  Refusal  by  the  lady's  parents  or  guardians ;  Eti- 
quette of  an  engagement ;  Demeanor  of  the  betrothed  pair;  Should  a  courtship  be 
long  or  short ;  Preliminary  etiquette  of  a  wedding ;  Fixing  the  day ;  How  to  be 
married;  The  trosseau  ;  Duties  to  be  attended  to  by  the  bridegroom ;  Who  should 
be  asked  to  the  wedding ;  Duties  of  the  bridesmaids  and  bridegroomsmen ;  Eti- 
quette of  a  wedding  ;  Costume  of  bride,  bridesmaids,  and  bridegroom ;  Arrival  at 
the  church ;  The  marriage  ceremonial ;  Registry  of  the  marriage  ;  Return  home, 
and  wedding  breakfast ;  Departure  for  the  honeymoon  ;  Wedding  cards ;  Modern 
practice  of  "  No  Cards ;  "  Reception  and  return  of  wedding  visits  ;  Practical  advice 
to  a  newly  married  couple.    Mailed  for  15  cents. 

How  to  Behave. — A  Hand-Book  of  Etiquette  and  Guide  to  True 
Politeness.— Contents.— Etiquette  and  its  uses;  Introductions;  Cutting  acquaint- 
ances ;  Letters  of  introduction ;  Street  etiquette ;  Domestic  etiquette  and  duties ; 
Visiting ;  Receiving  company ;  Evening  parties ;  The  lady's  toilet ;  The  gentle- 
man's toilet ;  Invitations;  Etiquette  of  the  ball-room ;  General  rules  of  conversa- 
tion ;  Bashfulness,  and  how  to  overcome  it ;  Dinner  parties;  Table  etiquette ; 
Carving ;  Servants ;  Travelling ;  Visiting  cards  ;  Letter- writing ;  Conclusion. 
This  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  yet  published,  and  every  person  wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered well-bred,  who  wishes  to  understand  the  customs  of  good  society,  and  to 
avoid  incorrect  and  vulgar  habits,  should  send  lor  a  copy.  Mailed  for  15 
cents. 

The    Model    Letter-Writer. — A    Comprehensive    and    Complete 

Guide  and  Assistant  for  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  "epistolary  correspondence- 
containing  instructions  for  writing  Letters  of  Introduction;  Letters  on  Business; 
Letters  ot  Recommendation ;  Applications  for  Employment ;  Letters  of  Congratu- 
lation ;  Letters  of  Condolence ;  Letters  of  Friendship  and  Relationship ;  Love 
Letters ;  Notes  of  Invitation ;  Letters  of  Favor,  of  Advice,  and  of  Eucuse,  etc., 
etc.,  together  with  appropriate  Answers  to  each.  This  is  an  invaluable  book  for 
those  persons  who  have  not  had  sufficient  practice  to  enable  them  to  write  letters 
without  great  effort.    Mailed  for  15  cents. 

The    Complete    Fortune-Teller    and    Dream   Book. — This 

book  contains  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Dreams,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  a 
clear  interpretation  of  each  dream,  and  the  lucky  numbers  that  belong  to  it.  It 
includes  Palmistry,  or  telling  fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  hand  ;  fortune-telling  by 
the  grounds  in  a  tea  or  coffee  cup ;  how  to  read  your  future  life  by  the  white  of  an 
egg ;  tells  how  to  know  who  your  future  husband  will  be,  and  how  soon  you  will 
be  married;  fortune-telling  by  cards  ;  Hymen's  lottery  ;  good  and  bad  omens,  etc., 
etc.    Mailed  for  15  cents. 

The  Lover's   Companion. — A  book  no  lover  should  be  without. 

It  gives  Handkerchief,  Parasol,  Glove  and  Fan  Flirtations;  also,  Window  and 
Dining-table  Signalling ;  The  Language  of  Flowers  ;  Howtokissdeliciously  ;  Love 
Letters,  and  how  to  write  them,  with  specimens ;  Bashfulness  and  Timidity,  and 
how  to  overcome  them,  etc.,  etc.    Mailed  for  25  cents. 

Address  FlfcANK    M.     REED, 

139  Eigbth  Street,  New  York. 


HEALTH  HINTS. 


A  new  book  showing  how  to  Acquire  and  Retain  Bodily  Symmetry,  Health,  Vigor, 
and  Beauty.  Its  contents  are  as  follows  :  Laws  of  Beauty— Air,  Sunshine,  Water, 
and  Food— Work  and  Rest— Dress  and  Ornament— The  Hair  and  its  Management- 
Skin  and  Complexion -the  Mouth— The  Eyes,  tars  and  Nose -The  Neck,  Hands,  and 
Feet— Growth  and  Marks  that  are  Enemies  of  Beauty— Cosmetics  and  Perfumery. 

Fat  People.— It  gives  ample  rules  how  Corpulency  may  be  Cured— the  Fat 
made  Lean,  Comely  and  Active. 

Lean  People.— It  also  gives  directions,  the  following  of  which  will  enable 
Lean,  Angular-,  Bony  or  Sharp  Visaged  People,  to  be  Plump  and  Rosy  Skinned. 

Gray  Hair.— It  tells  how  Gray  Hair  may  be  Restored  to  its  natural  color 
without  the  aid  of  Dyes,  Restorers,  or  Pomades. 

Baldness.— It  gives  ample  directions  for  Restoring  Hair  on  Bald  Heads,  as  well 
as  how  to  stop  Falling  of  the  Hair,  how  to  Curl  the  Hair,  etc. 

Beard  and  Mustache.- It  tells  what  Young  Men  should  do  to  acquire  a 
Fine  Silky  and  Handsome  Beard  and  Mustache. 

Freckles  and  Pimples.— It  gives  full  directions  for  the  Cure  of  Sunburn, 
Freckles,  Pimples,  Wrinkles,  Warts,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  be  entirely  removed. 

Cosmetics.— This  chapter,  among  other  things,  gives  an  Analysis  of  Perry's 
Moth  and  Freckle  Lotion,  Balm  of  White  Lilies,  Hagan's  Magnolia  Balm,  Laird's 
Bloom  of  Youth,  Phalon's  Enamel,  Clark's  Restorative  for  the  Hair,  Chevalier's  Life 
for  the  Hair,  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor,  Professor  Wood's  Hair  Restorative,  Hair  Restorer 
America,  Gray's  Hair  Restorative,  Phalon's  Vitalia,  Ring's  Vegetable  Ambrosia, 
Mrs.  Allen's  World's  Hair  Restorer,  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer,  Martha 
Washington  Hair  Restorative,  etc.,  etc.  (no  room  tor  more),  showing  how  the  lead, 
etc.,  in  these  mixtures  cause  disease  and  oftentimes  premature  death.  Mailed  for 
50  cents. 


The  Ttlanag-ement  and  Care  of  Infants  and  Children.— By 

Geo.  Combe,  M.D.  This  is  the  best  book  ever  written  ou  the  subject,  and  is  one  that 
no  mother  of  a  family  can  afford  to  be  without  Its  usual  price  in  the  book  stores  ia 
$1.50,  but  it  will  be  mailed— the  latest  and  most  complete  edition— for  only  75  cents. 

Address  FRANK  M.  REED, 

139  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 


OLD  SECRETS  AND  NEW  DISCOVERIES: 

Containing-  Information  of  Rare  Value  for  All  Classes, 
all  Conditions  of    Society. 


It  telSs  all  about  Electrical  Psychology,  showing  how  you  can  biologize  any  person, 
and  while  under  the  influence  he  will  do  anything  you  may  wbIi  him.  no  matter  how 
ridiculous  it  may  be,  and  he  cannot  help  doing  it ;  also,  how  to  mesmerize— a  secret 
that  has  been  sold  over  and  over  again  for  $10 ;  how  to  make  a  person  at  a  distance 
think  of  you,  and  how  to  charm  those  you  meet  and  make  them  love  you,  whether 
they  will  or  not. 

It  tells  how  to  make  the  wonderful  Magic  or  Invisible  Photographs  and  Spirit 
Pictures ;  the  Eggs  of  Pharo's  Serpents,  which  when  lighted,  though  but  the  size  of 
a  pea,  there  issues  from  it  a  coiling  serpent ;  how  to  perform  the  Davenport  Brothers' 
"  Spirit  Mysteries  "  ;  how  to  copy  any  kind  of  drawing  or  picture,  and  more  wonder- 
ful still,  to  print  pictures  from  the  print  itself;  how  to  ^~ake  gold  and  silver  from 
block-tiu  (the  least  said  about  which,  the  better) ;  also,  how  to  take  impressions  from 
coins,  and  how  to  imitate  gold  and  silver. 

It  tells  how  to  make  ahorse  appear  as  though  he  was  badly  foundered;  to 
make  a  horse  temporarily  lame ;  how  to  make  him  stand  by  his  food  and  not  eat  it ; 
how  to  cure  a  horse  from  the  crib  or  sucking  wind ;  how  to  put  a  young  countenance 
on  the  horse  ;  how  to  cover  up  the  heaves  ;  how  to  make  him  appear  as  if  he  had  the 
glanders;  how  to  make  a  true-pulling  horse  baulk;  how  to  nerve  a  horse  that  is 
lame,  etc.,  etc.    These  horse  secrets  are  being  continually  sold  at  one  dollar  each. 

It  tells  how  to  make  a  cheap  Galvanic  Battery ;  how  to  plate  and  gild  without  a 
battery;  how  to  make  a  candle  burn  all  night;  how  to  make  a  clock  for  25  cents; 
how  to  detect  counterfeit  money ;  how  to  banish  and  prevent  mosquitoes  from 
biting  ;  how  to  make  yellow  butter  in  winter ;  Circassian  curling  fluid ;  Sympathetic 
or  Secret  Writing  Ink;  Cologne  Water;  Artificial  honey;  Stammering;  how  to 
make  large  noses  small ;  to  cure  drunkenness  :  to  copy  letters  without  a  press  ;  to 
obtain  fresh  blown  flowers  in  winter :  to  make  a  good  burning  candle  from  lard  ; 
and  scores  of  other  wonderful  thiags  for  which  there  is  no  room  to  mention.  "  Old 
Secrets  and  New  Discoveries  "  is  worth  $5  to  any  person,  but  it  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  only  50  cents. 

Address  FRANK  M.  REED, 

139  Eighth  Street,  New  York. 
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